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Poti beset So 
Value 


in a pianoforte, as in anything 
else, is governed by price 
taken in proportion to quality 
and desirability. We have 
been making pianos for eigh- 
teen years, long enough to de- 
velop the highest quality of 
manufacture, not long enough 
to warrant our demanding fic- 
titious prices. Considering 
quality the price of the 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


is low, and they are sold on 
terms to suit any reasonable 
credit requirements. 
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VIMPROVEMENTS 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
Throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


WITH LATEST 


Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest Equatorial. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
QUEEN & CO., 

1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
59 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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HAN D 
SAPOLIO 


HE makers of Sapolio (a product which through special 
merit has gained more friends than any other household 
commodity in the world) call attention to its sister. pro- 

duct, Hand Sapolio, of equal merit in its own sphere, the 
toilet and bath. It is a pure soap, a necessity to those 
whose hands become frequently stained, yet equally desirable 
for general family use, from the delicate-skinned baby to the 
romping schoolboy. 

It removes roughness, stains, and dead -skin, prevents 
chapping, ensures an enjoyable, invigorating bath, one that 
makes every pore respond, energizes the whole body, starts the 
circulation, and imparts the vigor and life sensation of a mild 
Turkish Bath. 
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350% i 24 colored plates. 
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“Church Hymns bo Gospel —— ‘ 
HAVE BEEN SOLD. 

The leading H ip beaks for er Meetin bath ‘Nehools, 
ple’s Societies, Evening reign, = Sones’ 
ete. Contains at che ce standard hymns, best 
favorite oe 

Firmly bound, : per 100. Sample, post-paid, 20 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., NewYork and Uhicago, 
Publishers of the Moody and Sankey “ Gospel Hymne.” 
HE PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE with HKe- 
marks on tbe Nature of Reality. By Rev. J. E. WAL- 
TER. Vol. I. $2.00 postpaid. 
The + wilchten ¢ of Knowledge treated inductively from the point 
of view of dualistic realism. Th ork es 
All orders seelentne filled. 
JOHNSTON 8 PENNEY, West Newton; Pa. 
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NATURE PORTRAITS 


Text by the Editor of “ Coun- 
try Life in America” 


15 Superb Plates Ready for 
Framing, and 48 Large Plates of 
Text, with over 100 Half-Tones 


ALL FROM LIFE. 


“Rs pictures in this striking portfolio 

are a revelation to any one who has 
not kept up with this nature photography 
movement. The infinite patience, the ar- 
duous labor and the immense technical 
skill required toget such views of the real 
live birds, animals, fishes and insects are 
evident to all. Drawn from the best work 
of such men as A. Radclyffe Dugmore, 
W. E. Carlin, A. G. Wallihan, Herbert 
K. Job and L. W. Brownell, they are real, 
not an artist’s fancy, and they have the fas- 
cination of the actual wild life. Nothing 
like them has ever been published in such 
an attractive form before. There are no 
less than 15 superb full-page plates, ready 
for framing, as follows: 


Band of Blacktail Deer. Photogravure, by A. G. Wallihan. 

Kadiak Bear. Reproduction in full color of a Painting by Charles R, Knight. 
Woodcock on Her Nest. Photographic enlargement, by A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 
Kadiak Fox. Reproduction in full color of a Painting py Charles R. Knight. 
Atlantic Salmon. Direct contact print, by A. Radclyfte Dugmore. 
Land-locked Salmon. Direct contact print, by A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 
Moon-fish. Direct contact print, by A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 

Broadbill Duck. Photographic enlargement, by W. E. Carlin. 

Pair of Mallards. Photograph, by Herbert K. Job. 

Deer in the Woods. Snapshot at night with a flashlight, by W. E. Carlin. 
Canada Lynx. Enlarged photograph, by W. E. Carlin. 

Fieldmouse and Young. A mouse suckling her young, by A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 
A Disreputable Pair. Two owls, by A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 

A Young Buck. Enlargement, by W. E. Carlin. , 

A Band of Antelope. Direct contact print, by A. G. Wallihan. 


This portfolio (containing 48 pages of text and about 100 half-tone ilfustrations besides 
’ the plates mentioned above) is sold only in connection with a year’s subscription to “Country 
Life in America,” the whole for $7.50, on easy payments. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. | Povmssr, Pron 2 co. 


full particulars concerning your “Nature - 
Publishers, 
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*¢ The Queen of Summer Corsets ”’ 


THOMSON’S ‘GLove-FitTinc’’ VEn- 
TILATING CORSET has held its own 
against all competition for the past thirty- 
five years. 

The only genuine “ VENTILATING” cor- 
set, in the newest straight front style. 

All the leading stores sell them. 

Artistic catalogue mailed upon request. 

—SOLE MFRS,— 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., - New York, 











A GURE FOR } 


RHEUMATISM 


Of which any suffering . 
reader can have 


A TRIAL BOX FREE 


Rheumatism has yielded to a new and simple tem- 
edy of which a trial box is offered free to all who"suf- 
fer. Scarcely a grown person has escaped its twinges 
and thousands have been so deformed and misshapen 
that they hardly look like their former selves. If you 
are such a sufferer, send your name and address tu 
John A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., and by return mail 
you will receive a trial box of Gloria Tonic free. This 
is the most wonderful remedy ever discove and 
has enabled many a person to abandon c . and 
cane.. 

Rev. C. Sund, of Harrisville, Wis., testifies that 
Gloria Tonic cured two members of his congregation, 
one who had suffered 18, the other 25 years. Rev. W. 
Hartman, of Farmersville, Ill., writes: “ Five boxes 
of Gloria Tonic cured Mr. A. Kulow, a member of my 
congregation, who had suffered day and night.”—Mr. 
E&. 8. Kendrick, P. O. Box 13, North Chatham, Mass., 
after using liniments for 18 years, writes: “I am con- 
vinced that it will cure any case.’ Mr. B. H. Mar- 
shall, Plain City, Ohio, writes: “I am 76 years old, 
and had it not been for Gloria Tonle I would be no 
more among the living.” Mrs. Mary E. Thomas, of 
No. -9 School street, Nantucket, Mase. writes: “ Tree 
my childhood on i have suffered from rheumatism 
have been — ae 1 ered yy at the age 
83 years.” cMas Plain sity, 
Ohio. er «Gloria Tonic pw open — lite prominent 
"Gio Be of Columbus, Ohio, called me incurable.” 

loria Tonic in Point Pleasant, W. Va., cured Mr. 

Barnet, 77 years old, after suffering 15 yeas 

in Hensuinse Mich., it has been used with excellent 
results by Hon. Martin Van den Berg, Justice of ‘the 
Peace.—In Perth, Miss., it cured Mr. J. C. Chap 
after suffering 30 years.—In Odessa, Mo., it cur 
Mrs. Marion Mitchel, who had suffered 12 years.+In 
Elmhurst, IIL, it cured Mrs. wy ay Brumond, age 80 
years. die Otis Ind., it cured Mr. Christian "Krantz, 
after suffering 22 years.—In Gift, ‘Tenn., it cured: Mr. 
L. Nelson, a merchant, after suffering b0 years.—In 
Bolton, N. Y., it cured Mr. Jos. Putney, 83 years old. 
—In Durand, Wis., it cured Mrs. Nel fe Brees, after 
suffering 20 years.—In Manila, Minn., it cured Mrs. 
Minna F. Peans, after suffering 14 ears.—In C 
Mo. (P. O. Box 134), it cured Mr. Jo N. Kruser, 6 
years old, “after su ering 15 years.—These are a ‘tew 
of the many thousand testimonials of recent date. 
Every delay in the adoption of Gloria Tonic is an in- 
justice to yourself. 

No matter what your form of rheumatism is—acute. 
chronic, muscular, inflammatory, sciatic, gout or lum- 
a me to-day, onpe, and by return mail you 

ill receive the box and also the most elaborate book 
ever gotten up on the subject of rheumatism, 

‘Rheumatism, Its Causes and Cure,” absolutely free. 
It is illustrated with numerous stippled drawings from 
actual life and treats every form known to science. 
It will tell you all about your case. You get the trial 
box of Gloria Tonic and this wonderful 4 at the 
same time, both free. So let me hear from you at 
once and soon you will be cured. 


Address 
JOHN A. SMITH, 
380 Germania Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and ch lection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered ioe the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line ot 


Eddy Refrigerators, Our Standard for the 


past quarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, (Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Cam “Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 

ed and delivered free at station 


Goods carefully pack 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


TRIAL 


Ri} to $15 
kes, $7 to $11 





READING NOTICES 


$50.00 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., May 27-June 8—three fast 
trains daily to San Francisco and Los Angeles. Finest 
scenery, shortest time on the road, stopovers allowed, choice 
of routes returning. For illustrated itine and full par- 


ticulars apply to an Ve mt or address W. B. Kniskern. 
22 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill - . 





SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES. 

It is a well-known fact that the C., M. & St. P. Ry. system 
offers a great many different routes between Chicago and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Its main line between those points 
is especially well known as the route over which runs the 
famous “ Pronger Luatrep” and the Government Fast Mail 
Train. 

There are six or seven other routes over a number of which 
are run through coaches and sleeping cars, which are almost 
as direct as the principal main line. 

These various routes traverse the most interesting and 
attractive sections of Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota 
including the celebrated ‘‘ Lake Region” of Wisconsin, and 
cross the Wisconsin river at the famous “ Dells,” where is 
the most picturesque scenery in the Northwest. 

The main line and several others include from 150 to 300 
miles of romantic and picturesque scenery along the Missis- 
sippi river. On these various lines are located the most im- 
portant towns and cities in the Northwest. 

Both one way and special excursion tickets between Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Minneapolis are honored via any one of 
these direct lines. 

The teachers attending the National Educational Conven- 


tion at Minneapolis will appreciate and take advantage of 
this fact as they can have a choice of routes going and re- 
turning.— Adv, 





MODERN RAILROADING. 


effect of an hour! 
and Philadelphia. 
pe 3 from 700 a. m. to 6.00 p.m., inclusive, and better 
equipped ped trains were never 0 rated. The standard of ex- 
lence was long 


others follow 


without fail. A number of the trains will make the tri 

two aan and this Philadelphia service will be in 

to the = Blue service operated between New York, Phila- 
timore and ey = B... a locomotives 
s are un toa nm built especially for 

this service, and the Pul tues Wltor Ones ase from the 

latest models.— Adv. 


TOUR TO THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Exceptionally Low Rates Offered by the Pennsyi- 
vania Railread on Account ef National Educational 
Association Conventien. 


The reduced rates authorized by the transconti- 
nental railroads on account of the Annual Convention 
of the National Educational Association, to be held 
in Minneapolis, July 7 to 11, 1902, have enabled the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to offer to those con- 
templating attendance at this convention an oppor- 
tunity, under the direction of its popular Personally 
Conducted Tourist System, not only of visiting the 
beautiful city in which the convention is to be held 
and participating in the deliberations of the conven- 
tion, but also of visiting the Yellowstone National 
Park, at a cost impossible under ordinary conditions 
of travel. 


The Yellowstone a is never more attractive than 
during the month of July, and the tourists under the 
care of the Pennsylvania Railroad will be afforded the 
fullest opportunity of visiting all its unique attrac- 
tions, incusding the Mammoth Hot Springs the Gey- 
sers, the beautiful Lake, and the Grand fafion of the 
Yellowstone. 

The tour will leave New York and Paleteipiie. 
Saturday, July 5, and return Sunday, July 20. Round- 
trip tic ets, covering all necessary expenses for the 
entire trip, including one berth in Pullman sleeper, 
will be sold at rate of $150 Rt all ‘-?. on the 
Pennsylvania road east of Pittsb en two 
persons conty one berth the rate will be Weide for 

Rates from Pittsburg will be $5 less 


Tourists will use a special train over the entire 
with the exception of the six days devoted to 
tour of the Park, when stages and the fine hotels 
maintained in the Park will be utilized. LiF 
train will consist of a Pullman dining car, s 
cars and an observation car, all of the highest 
and the passengers will find them full o ae ag 
and convenient as the best hotels. — three 
days at the convention in Minneapolis, July 7 to 9 
inclusive, this se train will be at the Luamies 
of the tourists, obvi ating the necessity of securing 
accommodations at hotels. 

The beauties of the Yellowstone National Park, 
ae aply Senet Nature’s Wonderland, must be seen 

be appreciated. From the top of the stages in 
whieh the tour of the Park is made there is spread out 
before the traveler a constantly changing orama 
of wonders—snow-crowned mountains; tum Ce 
tossing rivers; Yellowstone Lake, like a ~~ g - 
sea nestled amongst the beetling crags at an sitttade 
above that of the summit of ashington ; = 
curious natural springs, where chemical 
glisten in the sun’s rays with all the colors of the 
rainbow ; and the Geysers, éver presenting a scene of 
varied charm and awe-inspiring wonder. 

The accommodations on this tour will necessarily 
be limited, and intending tourists should ear! 
in order to secure reservations of space. 
ee is in course of preparation, and all cased fo 

ing accommodations should be 
Tourist gent, 1196 Broadway, New a - 
Boyd, Assistant General Passen aanrager Aor Benner 
a: Broad Street Station, Phil sea 
'a.—Ady. 
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FOR NERVOUSNESS 





Scientists who 


9 
Horsford’s speak not 
A id from opinion, 
Cl but from 


Phosphate scientific 


analyses, urge 

It soothes and strengthens the entire the use of 
nervous system, by supplying the ex- 
hausted and debilitated nerves with a Ivory Soap. 


natural food, possessing the needed 4 er cent. 
vitalizing, invigorating and life-giving 99"tte P 
properties. pure. 
Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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Clearing Sale 
Washable Dress Fabrics 


At About Half Price 


Printed Irish Dimities in a good ) French Printed Organdie Raye, 
assortment of colors and designs in twelve handsome designs and 
formerly 2c. yd. colors—formerly soc. yd. 
. {2 Ic dong | White Rnegy wane sheer ¢ 
an eavy make, for aists 25 
ne Sa SNe _ -_ : Skirts and Gowns—formerly 35¢. 
Percale Shirtings—a _ limited and soc. yd. 
range of patterns—formerly 25c. Fancy Zephyrs and Pineapple 
yd. p Gees — ormerly 40C., 45¢., 
soc. and 5s5¢. yd. J 
Fancy <fene and Cotton Skirt- Cc Fancy Grenadines, white Ic 
ings and Suitings for outing grounds, with colored mercerized 37 
wear—formerly soc. and 6oc. yd. stripes—formerly 75c. yd. 2 
Fancy Linen Batiste—formerly 35c., soc. and 75c. yd. At 25c., 35c., and 50c. yd. 
Embroidered Swiss Muslins in a.large range of colors and designs, 30 and 44 inches wide— 
formerly 75C.» $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 yd. 
Reduced to 50c. 75c. yd. 


Also 1200 Scotch Flannel Waists at $2.50— formerly $4.50 to $6.00. All sizes from 32 to 42 
inches, in a full range of colors. Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON @ CO., 14 West 23d St., New York 
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Survey of the World 


The Philippine problem 
was the foremost topic 
of national interest last 
week, owing to the partisan controversy 
over the investigation at Washington, the 
trial of General Smith at Manila, the re- 
volt of the Moros, and other incidents. 
The publication of extracts from several 
of General Chaffee’s orders suggested a 
call upon the War Department by Con- 
gress for copies of all orders bearing 
upon operations in Samar, some members 
evidently expecting that responsibility 
for General Smith’s severe instructions 


Our Army in the 
Philippines 


to Major Waller could be placed upon. 


General Chaffee himself. In the House 
General Smith was bitterly denounced by 
Mr. Sibley, who left the Democrats and 
joined the Republicans some time ago on 
account of his support of the expansion 
policy. The President; he said, should 
immediately dismiss General Smith, who 
was a disgrace to every man who wore an 
American uniform, and a blot upon our 
civilization. In the Senate Philippine 
Committee, and in the Senate itself, there 
was an angry controversy over the de- 
mand of the Democrats that Major Gard- 
ener, Civil Governor of Tayabas, should 
be required by cable to start for Wash- 
ington at once. The Republicans in the 
committee voted against this, as they did 
against calling Aguinaldo and other Fili- 
pinos to come and testify. It was said 
that Major Gardener was intending to 
start within two or three weeks, with his 
regiment. The Democrats insisted that 
he should come at once; whereupon their 
opponents said that in the interest of fair 
play all the other thirty-four Governors 
should also be brought before the com- 
mittee. After one sharp debate in the 
Senate, Mr. Lodge learned that Gardener 
did not intend to start until June 15th. 


Therefore he and his associates con- 
sented that this officer should be sum- 
moned by cable. On Friday it was ascer- 
tained, however, that General Chaffee’s 
investigation of Major Gardener’s 
charges was in progress, and that the 
Major was slow in making his charges 
specific. Therefore it was decided that 
Gardener should not be disturbed at pres- 
ent. But the Democrats urged in the 
Senate the passage of a resolution calling 
for him. General Chaffee’s dispatches 
showed that Gardener was complaining 
that the official inquiry as to his report 
was in the hands of army officers hostile 
to him; and the Democrats said that the 
Major ought to be brought to Washing- 
ton. The President cabled to General 
Chaffee instructions that the investiga- 
tors should be careful to give Gardener 
no reasonable ground for complaint. The 
discussion of this question in the Senate 
was marked by great bitterness. One re- 
sult of the controversy was that the Re- 
publicans decided to abandon their pol- 
icy of permitting the Democrats to make 
all the long speeches on the pending 
bill. Hereafter they will make long 
speeches in defense of the Government’s 
policy, and the debate promises to con- 
tinue for some weeks. This change was 
made partly in response to the advice of 
the President.—In the trial of General 
Smith the defense was that drastic meas- 
ures were required in Samar; that boys 
of twelve or fifteen years were fighting 
there with the insurgents; and that the 
atrocious treatment of American soldiers 
at Balangiga called for retaliation. In 
his closing address General Smith’s coun- 
sel spoke eloquently for the defendant 
and the army, and attacked the “ senti- 
mentalists and troublesome busybodies ” 
in the United States who complained be- 
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cause the Philippine campaigns had not 
been conducted in accordance with their 
views. It is expected in Manila that 
General Smith will be acquitted. At the 
President’s order, Major Glenn will be 
tried for taking part in applying the wa- 
ter-cure torture——The Moros in Min- 
danao responded to General Davis’s ul- 
timatum only by firing upon the Ameri- 
can outposts. Therefore our forces ad- 
vanced and attacked two forts at Bayan. 
The first was taken easily, but the sec- 
ond was captured (Saturday night) only 
after a hard fight, in which Colonel Bald- 
win and his men of the Twenty-seventh 
Infantry made a fine record. “I have 
never seen or heard,” said General Chaf- 
fee in his report, “of any performance 
excelling this in gallantry and grit.” 
The fort was taken by an assault upon 
four lines of trenches and by scaling the 
walls. Several of the chiefs were killed, 
and 84 Moros surrendered. On our side 
Captain Moore, Lieutenant Bovars and 
seven enlisted men were killed. It is ex- 
pected that the neighboring dattos or 
chiefs will now submit. Several soldiers 
stationed near Manila have died of 
cholera. There have been about 600 
deaths from this disease in that city, and 
1,500 in the provinces. Governor Taft 
will sail for the islands on the 17th, go- 
ing by way of Rome, where he will ne- 
gotiate with the Vatican for a settlement 
of questions concerning the friars’ lands. 


& 


At the banquet of 
the Sons of the 
American Revolu- 
tion, in Washington, last week, the Presi- 
dent, having mentioned “ the islands of 
the Eastern seas,” said: “ The Republic 
has put up its flag in those islands and 
the flag will stay there.” He also asked 
all those present to join him in drinking 
the health of “the soldiers and sailors 
who during the last three years have 
done such splendid work in the incon- 
ceivably dangerous and harassing war- 
fare of the Eastern tropics.” In response 
to the applause he added: “I think you 
make it evident that you intend -that the 
flag shall ‘stay put.’” Earlier on the 
same day he had addressed the graduat- 
ing class at the Naval Academy, speak- 
ing of the prime importance of a navy 
“constantly built up and kept to the 


Politics and Other 
Washington Topics 
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highest point of efficiency.” He also 
said: 

“ We all of us earnestly hope that the occa- 
sion for war may never come; but if it has to 
come, then this nation must win; and the 
prime factor in securing victory over any for- 
eign foe must of necessity be the navy. If 
the navy fails us, then we are doomed to de- 
feat, no matter what may be our material 
wealth or the high average of our citizenship.” 
It is not true that the President, as some 
have said, intends to “ go on the stump ” 
in the coming Congressional campaign. 
He expects to make a little journey in 
the South next fall, and his public ad- 
dresses will probably touch upon some 
political issues. He will also speak at 
Detroit in September at the annual re- 
union of the Veterans of the Spanish 
War.—lIt is understood that General 
Miles will be permitted to hold his high 
office until he reaches the age for retire- 
ment. Owing to the controversy excited 
by his testimony, the report of Major 
Gardener, the trial of General Smith and 
other related events, no legislation in ac- 
cord with the Administration’s recom- 
mendations concerning a General Staff 
and the reorganization of the militia is 
expected at this session. Probably there 
will be none in the next.—The President 
has nominated Pension-Commissioner 
Evans to be Consul-General at London, 
the office having been left vacant by the 
recent death of Mr. William McKinley 
Osborne. The annual pay, in salary and 
fees, is about $30,000. It is said that 
Mr. Henry White, Secretary of Embassy 
at London, will be appointed Minister to 
Italy, to succeed Mr. Meyer, who will be 
a candidate for the seat in the House 
given up by Mr. Moody, now Secretary 
of the Navy. The Collector of Customs at 
Savannah, Mr. Deveaux, a negro, has 
been appointed for another term. Gun- 
ner Charles Morgan is at last to have a 
commission. When he asked Admiral 
Sampson to indorse his application for 
appointment the latter wrote a letter 
which excited much hostile comment. 
The President has now nominated Mor- 
gan to be Chief Gunner. The first clerk 
to’suffer under one of the new civil serv- 
ice rules is C. O. Self, of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, who has been dismissed 
because he refused to answer the Com- 
mission’s questions in the investigation of 
the charges against Ex-Collector Henry, 
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of Terre Haute.—The transfer of the 
Danish West India islands has been de- 
layed by the action of the Danish Parlia- 
ment. The differences of the two Houses 
have been reconciled by the passage of a 
bill, accepted by the Government, in 
which the treaty of cession is approved 
“on condition that the inhabitants of the 
islands declare in favor thereof by a 
plebiscite similar to the one taken in 
1867.” A date for taking the vote on the 
islands has not been announced.—Cap- 
tain Wynne, Assistant Surgeon Ledbet- 
ter, Lieutenant Doddridge and Wilfrid 
_ Langley (a marine), of the cruiser 
“ Chicago,” who were sentenced in the 
police court at Venice to be imprisoned 
for three months for disorderly conduct 
in a café, were pardoned and released on 
the 2d inst. by the King of Italy. The 
officers will be tried by court-martial. 
Conflicting reports as to the disturbance 
in Venice are published. It appears to 
have been caused in part by the accident- 
al upsetting of a café table. Citizens 
were required to assist the police and 
several of them are said to have been 
disabled. 
& 


The Naval Bill and 
Other Legislation 


The naval pro- 
gram for the com- 
ing fiscal year, as 
set forth in the bill and report of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, in- 
cludes provision for the’ construction of 
four ships, larger than any ever called 
for in previous legislation at Washing- 
ton—two first-class battle ships, of about 
16,000 tons, the cost of each, exclusive of 
armor and armament, to be $4,212,000; 
and two first-class armored cruisers, of 
14,500 tons, for the cost of each of which 
$4,659,000 is allowed, aside from arma- 
‘ ment and armor. Two gunboats of 1,000 
tons are added, and it is estimated that 
the entire cost of the six vessels will be 
$29,500,000. The committee says that 
our navy, already built or in process of 
construction, consists of 138 vessels, the 
cost of which has been $235,082,209; 
but substantially all of its fighting value 
is confined to the 18 battle ships, 8 ar- 
mored cruisers and 21 protected cruisers. 
There are 59 vessels now under construc- 
tion. Germany, it is pointed out, is 
building faster than any other nation; 
her program, to be completed in 1908, 
wil] give her then 38 battle ships, 14 
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large cruisers, 38 s aller ones, and 96 
torpedo boats. The bill permits the Sec- 
retary to have any or all of the new ships 
built in the navy yards, but provides that 
at least one battle ship and one cruiser 
shall be built in them, and that a careful 
record of cost shall be kept for compari- 
son with a similar record for ships built 
by contract. Provision is made for an in- 
crease of the number of enlisted men by 
3,000, and for adding 125 each year, for 
four years, to the number of Naval Ca- 
dets.—Nine of the treaties of reciprocity 
negotiated two or three years ago—those 
with France, Nicaragua, Ecuador, San 
Domingo and five of the British colonies 
—have been reported favorably in the 
Senate, and two—those with Argentina 
and Jamaica—adversely. A reduction of 
the wool duty by 20 per cent. is the chief 
ground of objection in the case of Ar- 
gentina; smaller reductions on oranges 
and sugar excite opposition to the treaty 
with. Jamaica. But it is admitted that 
none of the treaties will be ratified. The 
committee has shifted the burden of 
them to the Senate, and it is not expected 
that the Senate will even vote upon them. 
—The House has passed an omnibus bill 
for public buildings, appropriating $17,- 
485,000 for buildings in 174 cities. Two 
villages in Arkansas, one having 1,551 in- 
habitants and the other 2,327, are to have 
buildings at the cost of $75,000 and $50,- 
000, respectively ; $2,680,000 is given to 


‘39 cities and villages, the average popula- 


tion of which is less than 9,000. This 
bill is sometimes called the “ pork-bar 
rel."—The Oleomargarine and Chinese 
Exclusion bills have been sent tothe Presi- 
dent. Such small measure of life as re- 
mained in the Subsidy bill has been 
snuffed out by the Steamship Trust. The 
outlook for interoceanic canal legislation 
is not encouraging. If the leaders in the 
House permit the bill for three new 
States to be taken up, it will be passed 
there ; but the prediction is made that the 
Senate will not accept the bill because it 
is thought that the six new Senators 
would be Democrats. 


& 


Action in the Senate upon 
the Cuban Reciprocity bill 
of the House has been de- 
layed by the investigation concerning the 
Sugar Trust’s interest in the island’s new 


Cuba’s Sugar 
Crop 
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crop of sugar. It is said that the Presi- 
dent has told a Senator that if Congress 
should adjourn without passing a bill for 
commercial reciprocity with Cuba he 
would immediately call a special session 
for legislation on this subject. Testify- 
ing before the Senate committee last 
week, President Havemeyer, of the 
American Sugar Refining Company 
(commonly called the Sugar Trust), as- 
serted that if a reduction of the duty 
should be made, the Cubans would get 
practically all of the benefit derived from 
it. The Trust had bought, he said, 93,- 
ooo tons of Cuban sugar since January 
Ist (50,000 tons since the first weeks of 
February), or about 20 days’ supply for 
its refineries, paying from $1.75 to $1.93 
per hundred pounds, making the later 
purchases at the lower price. It con- 
trolled no other sugar in the island, and 
had taken no options on any. Its pur- 
chases of Cuban sugar in previous sea- 
sons had been about three times as great. 
It had bought no Cuban sugar since 
April 26th. The Trust refines 65 per 
cent. of the raw sugar imported, and pro- 
duces 50 per cent. of the entire quantity 
consumed in this country. It could not 
control the price of Cuban sugar, as the 
price of raw sugar is fixed by the market 
at Hamburg. Cuba, he said, could sell 
sugar to England, altho the freight rates 
are now against her. The Trust owns no 


sugar lands in Cuba, but he had bought 


some on his personal account. He gave 
a list of his holdings, which appeared to 
involve a productive capacity of not more 
than 30,000 tons. He testified very frank- 
ly as to the Trust’s brief but sharp com- 
mercial war with the beet sugar interest 
in the Missouri Valley, where he had for 
a time sold sugar for a little more than 3 
cents a pound (a reduction from 4%), to 
prevent the beet sugar factories from tak- 
ing away the Trust’s market by means 
of underselling contracts. He would de- 
fend his company’s market in such ways 
so long as the Directors would support 
him. His testimony was corroborated 
by that of the Trust’s Treasurer and 
chief buyer. Mr. Teller desires to sum- 
mon witnesses from Cuba, but Mr. Platt 
has thus far declined to do this. The at- 
titude of Congress appears to have af- 
fected the market for Cuban bonds. Sub- 
scriptions for Havana’s proposed loan of 
$28,000,000 were invited on the 2d, but 
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no offers were received. The conditions 
imposed were a minimum of go per cent. 
for 5 per cent. bonds. It is expected that 
the new Minister to Cuba will be Herbert 
G. Squiers, of New York, now Secretary 
of Legation at Peking.—President Palma 
has been most heartily welcomed in the 
eastern provinces. At Yara, where the 
Ten Years’ War began in 1868, he met 
General Maso, the candidate of the op- 
position, who pledged his hearty support. 
At Manzanillo he was General Maso’s 
guest. In Santiago 40,000 people had 
gathered to receive him. There he — 
placed wreaths on the graves of Ces- 
pedes, Marti and the Virginius martyrs. 
In one address he said of the United 
States that no other nation in the world 
had ever shown such generosity in as- 
sisting a struggling people, and that Cu- 
bans should always love the American 
flag. 
; & 
.. At the end of last week 
bn dy eee it became known that the 
conferences between the 
anthracite miners and their employers 
had led to no agreement and had been 
discontinued. When there was danger, 
a month ago, that a general strike would 
be ordered in the anthracite region, the 
Civic Federation’s Conciliation Commit- 
tee interposed and procured a delay of 
thirty days. This committee was suc- 
cessful afterward in bringing the oppos- 
ing parties together ia a joint commit- 
tee of seven men, the coal-carrying rail- 
roads and mine-owners being represented 
by President Baer, of the Reading Rail- 
road Company; President Truesdale, of 
the Lackawanna, and Chairman Thomas, 
of the Erie Board. The representatives 
of the miners were President John Mitch- - 
ell, of the union (United Mine Work- 
ers), and the presidents of the union’s 
three districts in the anthracite region. It 
appears that in the conferences attended 
by these seven men the three railway of- 
ficers would make no concessions. On 
Saturday Mr. Mitchell announced to the 
public that no agreement had been 
reached, and that he had called a meeting 
—to be held at Scranton on the 7th—of 
the Executive Committee of the three 
anthracite districts, which has power to 
order a strike by the votes of a majority 
of its 28 members. At the beginning of 
the present week it was expected that 
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such action would be taken. Senator 
Hanna said that the work of the Concilia- 
tion Committee in this case was ended. 
Mr. Mitchell remarked on Sunday night 
that the time for action had arrived and 
that the situation was very threatening. 
There are 147,000 anthracite miners, all 
members of the union. They asked for 
recognition of their organization, for an 
eight-hour day without a reduction of 
day’s wages, and for the weighing of all 
coal as it comes from the mines, in order 
that a scale of wages might be based 
upon a minimum of 60 cents per ton. 


& 


Following its custom the 
Review of Reviews has 
published a list of conventions to be held 
this summer and fall. Among educa- 
tional gatherings may be mentioned the 
National Educational Association, which 
meets this year at Minneapolis, July 7-11. 
The permanent active membership of 
this association now numbers about 3,000 
leading teachers from all over the United 
States and its insular possessions. About 
1,000 associate members are enrolled an- 


Conventions 


nually. At Magnolia, Mass., the Ameri- 
can Library Association will hold its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting, beginning 


on June 14th. The membership now 
numbers over 1,000 and includes all the 
progressive librarians in the country and 
many others interested in library work. 
There will be various addresses and dis- 
cussions of such subjects as bibliography, 
the organization of branch libraries and 
the like. -Dr. John S. Billings is presi- 
dent for the current year. What is said 
to be the largest association of element- 
ary teachers in the world, the Deutscher 
Lehrertag, meets in May at Chemnitz, 
Saxony. The National Educational As- 
sociation of England, with 45,000 mem- 
bers, held its annual meeting in Easter 
week and took the occasion to protest 
against the new Education Bill in Parlia- 
ment. Among the scientific and profes- 
sional gatherings may be mentioned the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which will meet this 
year at Pittsburg, Pa., June 28-July 3, 
under the presidency of Asaph Hall, 
U. S. N. At the same time several 
chemical, engineering, entomological, 
agricultural and other affiliated organi- 
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zations will meet at Pittsburg. The 
twentieth general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Canada will be held during 
the last week of May in Toronto. All 
the proceedings will take place at the 
University of Toronto, President Lou- 
don, of the university, being also presi- 
dent of the society for the current year. 
The American Mathematical Society will 
hold its ninth summer meeting at the 
Northwestern University, in Evanston, 
Ill., about September 1st. The National 
Geographic Society will hold a field meet- 
ing at Gettysburg, Pa., about the middle 
of May. The American Society of Civil 
Engineers will meet at Washington, D. 
C., on May 20-23; the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers at Philadel- 
phia, on May 12 or 13; the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at Boston, 
on May 27-30, and the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers at Great 
Barrington, Mass., on June 18-21. The 
fourth annual convention of the Archi- 
tectural League of America will be held 
at Toronto, May 29-31, and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects will convene 
at Washington some time early in De- 
cember next. The American Medical 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Saratoga Springs on June 1oth. The 
symposium for this meeting is to be de- 
voted to “ Politics in the Medical Pro- 
fession.” A number of other medical so- 
cieties will meet during May and June. 
Among the announcements of summer 
schools prominence may be given to the 
first session of the summer school of the 
South, to be held at the University of 
Tennessee, June 19-July 31. The work 
of the school will be arranged under the 
heads of common school subjects and 
methods, psychology and pedagogy and 
high school and college subjects. Knox- 
ville has been selected as the home of the 
new summer school because it is a geo- 
graphical center of the territory south 
of the Ohio and the Potomac and -be- 
cause it enjoys a healthful and agreeable 
summer climate, being situated 1,100 feet- 
above the sea. Harvard, the University 
of Chicago, Columbia, Cornell and Dart- 
mouth will conduct their usual summer 
courses, not to mention a number of other 
colleges. At Chautauqua the summer 
session will be from July 2d to August 
28th. Among the new departments is a 
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school of arts and crafts, and an exhibi- 
tion in this line will be given during July 
and August. The Jewish Chautauqua 
Society will meet at Atlantic City July 
6-27. The study of Bible and Jewish 
history and literature will be prominent. 
The Adirondack Summer School of Art, 
conducted by J. Liberty Tadd, holds its 
sessions near Lake Saranac, N. Y., in 
the highest part of the Adirondacks. The 
fifteenth Cincinnati May Music Festival 
is to be held in Music Hall, May 14-17, 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas, 
with an orchestra of 100 and a chorus 
of 500. The great feature of thie festival 
is to be the performance of Bach’s Mass 
in D Minor, preparations for which have 
been going on for two years. A Na- 
tional Eisteddfod, or Welsh singing fes- 
tival, will be held at Scranton, Pa., on 
Memorial Day. There will be a competi- 
tion of male choruses for prizes, choruses 
from as far west as Salt Lake City tak- 
ing part. The Wagner Festival at Bay- 
reuth opens this year on July 22d with 
the performance of “ Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander.” The National Conference of 
Charities and Correction will be held at 
Detroit, May 28-June 3. The Governors 
of the States and of the Canadian prov- 
inces, as well as the authorities in Cuba, 
Mexico and Porto Rico, have been asked 
to appoint delegates to this meeting. The 
National Prison Association meets at 
Philadelphia, September 13-18. The 
Public Health Association meets at New 
Orleans, beginning on December 8th. 
The National Municipal League meets at 
Boston, May 7-9. The American Bar 
Association meets at Saratoga Springs, 
August 27-29. Hon. John G. Carlisle 
will deliver the annual address. Among 
religious conventions should be men- 
tioned the Quadrennial Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
which will assemble at Dallas, Tex., on 
May 7th, and the meeting of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in New York 
’ City on May 15th, which will attract at- 
tention on account of the question of 
creed revision. 
& 


The ceremony to be car- 
ried out in the corona- 
service has been published as 
amended and approved by the King him- 


The Coronation 


tion 
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self. According to this announcement 
the King and Queen will enter West- 
minster Abbey by the great west door, 
and will be welcomed by the shouts of 
the King’s scholars of Westminster 
School. First the royal pair will kneel 
in private prayer, on the footstools be- 
fore their chairs. After this the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Most Rev. 
Frederick Temple; the Lord High 
Chancelor, Earl Halsbury; the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, the Marquis of 
Cholmondely, and the Garter King of © 
Arms, Sir Albert Woods, will each in 
turn present the King; the Lords carry- 
ing the regalia will approach, and the 
Dean of Westminster will place the re- 
galia on the altar. The Litany and part 
of the Communion Service will follow, 
after which the Archbishop will recite 
the Nicene Creed, and the Bishop of 
London, the Right Rev. Arthur Wan- 
nington-Ingram, will preach a short ser- 
mon. Just before the sermon the King 
will put on a cap of crimson velvet 
trimmed with ermine. After the ser- 
mon he will take the oath. The cap and 
the crimson robe will now be removed; 
and, while the four Garter Knights hold 
over the King a rich pall, the Dean of 
Westminster will pour holy oil into a 
spoon, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury will anoint him, using the words: 
“ King over this people, whom the Lord 
your God hath given you to rule and 
govern.” The King will then kneel, and 
the-Dean of Westminster will invest him 
with the super tunica. Next will come 
the presentation of the Sword of State, 
the standards and the spurs, and the Orb 
will be placed in his right hand. After 
being invested in a purple Robe of State 
he will receive from the Archbishop the 
Scepter and a ring will be placed on the 
fourth finger of his right hand. The ac- 
tual crowning will follow. A fanfare of 
trumpets will sound and the guns will 
fire salutes. The Archbishop will ad- 
dress the King, exhorting him to be of 
good courage that he may receive the 
Crown of Righteousness; the Peers will 
assume their coronets; the Bible will be 
presented, and the King will be led to 
the throne. Afterward the Queen will 
be crowned with somewhat less cere- 
mony, and the Peeresses will put on their 
coronets. The service will end with the 
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celebration of the Communion, the King 
and Queen both participating, and the 
King himself presenting the bread and 


wine. 
& 


Altho only 
one of the 
German Gov- 
ernments, that of Baden, has taken kind- 
ly to the woman’s movement in the uni- 
versities, and has admitted them to ma- 
triculation at the two territorial institu- 
tions of Heidelberg and Freiburg, the 
majority of the fourteen doctorates which 
were won by women at the German uni- 
versities during the past academic year 
were secured in other schools than those 
of Baden. Five are reported from Halle, 
3 in Heidelberg, 2 from Gottingen, and 
one each from Berlin, Breslau, Freiburg 
and Munich. Of these 14 women, 8 
were from North America and 5 were 
Germans. They graduated in the fol- 
lowing departments: Medicine, 3; Eng- 
lish, 4; Germanic philology, 1; Romance 
languages, 1; Philosophy, 2; Mathemat- 
ics, 1; Chemistry, 1; Geology, 1. The 
number who actually completed a course 
of study was exceedingly small in pro- 
portion to the attendance, which was 
1,222 at sixteen different universities. 
Only one woman out of 611 at Berlin 
managed to secure a degree. Yet wom- 
en have been pushing their way to the 
front in the higher educational circles of 
the Continent. Probably the most noted 
woman professor was the Russian occu- 
pant of the mathematical chair in Stock- 
holm, Sonja Kawalowskas. At present, 
too, the venerable University of Upsala 
has a woman in its faculty—namely, Dr. 
Elsa Eschelson— in the law department. 
Italy has for several years had two wom- 
en as university teachers, Dr. Teresa 
Labriola, in the law faculty at Rome, 
where her father and her broth r are also 
well known professors; and Dr. Rina 
Monti, in the University of Padua. In 
Germany but one woman holds an off- 
cial position in connection with a uni- 
versity—namely, the Baroness Dr. von 
Linden—in the Anatomical Institute at 
Bonn, who has served in a similar capac- 
ity in Tiibingen. Switzerland now has 
fourteen women professors in its univer- 
sities and kindred institutions, among 
them four privat-docents. Dr. Emilie 
Kempin was the first woman to attain the 
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rank of a university teacher in this coun- 
try, being instructress of Roman and 
comparative jurisprudence in Ziirich. 
Since 1898 Dr. Anna Tumarkin has been 
teaching modern philosophy in Berne,and 
also esthetics. Berne is in general the fa- 
vorite resort for academic women, in its 
enrollment of 1,164 regular students last 
winter the women contingent being 364, 
with more than one hundred women 
“hearers” in addition. Other women 
teachers are in the medical department, 
in the observatory and in the library of 
this university. Ztrich has two women 
in its faculty, both in the medical faculty, 
and the same is true of the French uni- 
versity in Lausanne. In Geneva the de- 
partment of botany is held by a woman, 
and lectures on German literature are de- 
livered by a woman privat-docent. In 
Austro-Hungary Dr. Charlotte Stein- 
berger was recently promoted by the 
Minister of Education of Hungary to a 
position in the medical department of the 
Budapest University, this being the first 
woman in that empire occupying a posi- 
tion of this sort. ° 


Telegrams from the German 
frontier of Russia and letters 


Russian 


Affairs ; 
from various correspondents 


within the empire indicate that the riot- 
ing in Russia has grown mere serious 
from day to day. The chief trouble is 
still in the southern provinces of the 
empire. The revolting peasants have at- 
tacked the celebrated Chateau of Romone 
belonging to the Duke Alexander of 
Oldenburg in the government ‘of Vo- 
ronej, Southern Russia. The duke is 
the father-in-law of the Czar’s sister, 
Olga, who married Duke Peter of Olden- 
burg last year. Besides the new Minis- 
ter of the Interior, M. de Plehwe, several 
important officers, including the Vice- 
Director of the Department of Police, 
have gone to Kharkoff to superintend the 
suppression of the rioting. The Voronej 
sugar refineries have specially suffered 
during the present outbreak. The story 
goes around that the peasants have been 
stirred up to their present revolt by a 
bogus proclamation in the name of Czar 
Alexander II, which has been spread 
among them by political agitators. The 
proclamation states that the Czar, in abol- 
ishing serfdom, also divided the land 
among the peasants, but that the nobles 
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seized it. The proclamation concludes 
with these words: 


“T permit and command you to take back 
your property. Divide the soil among your- 
selves again. If the land, cattle and corn 
which are yours by right are not voluntarily 
surrendered, take them by force.” 


The peasants, in their ignorance, ac- 
cepted the proclamation as genuine, and 
have acted in accordance with it. The 
seriousness of the revolt depends on 
whether the soldiers and officers of the 
army have been affected by the agita- 
tion, and on this point it is impossible to 
obtain any trustworthy information. It 
is said, but without any strong evidence 
for the truth of the statement, that the 
murderer of M. de Sipiaguine, the late 
Minister of the Interior, was a genuine 
army officer and not a student, and that 
this explains the secrecy surrounding his 
trial and his execution, which is to take 
place very soon. In a recent speech at 
Drescen, Count von Waldersee spoke in 
language which, tho guarded, showed 
plainly that Germany looked now to Rus- 
sia rather than to France for opposition 
in its policy of expansion. He declared 
that the English-Japanese alliance was 
of pre-eminent significance, and that in 
Japan, which he visited after leaving 
China, the collision with Russia was re- 
garded as unavoidable. The Japanese 
troops which he saw were excellently 
trained. He said that in China French 
troops always liked to fight by the side 
of the German soldiers, and that the 
younger generation in France felt no de- 
sire for revenge on Germany. Contin- 
uing, he said: 

“The reserved attitude of many Russian 
officers during the China affair showed that 
the anti-German sentiment which was cher- 
ished in Russia after the Berlin Congress was 
not yet extinguished; Many Russian circles 
are slow to realize the obligations imposed by 
the new situation, but the weight of economic 
facts and the necessity for Russia to continue 
the work begun in East Asia, these remain an 
important element in the shaping, or, rather, 
say, the continuance, of our good relations 
with Russia.” . 


od 


The Diet closed its six- 
teenth session not long 
since, and the Lower 
Chamber congratulates itself on being the 
first Japanese House of Representatives 


The Japanese 
Diet 


to complete its full constitutional term 
of four years. The past session has been 
significant of the trend of Parliamentary 
practice in Japan. When the Diet met 
for the first time there was a common 
fear that it would waste its strength in 
futile debate. Many members distin- 
guished themselves from the rostrum. 
Their speaking could not be called exact- 
ly eloquent, but it showed fluency and no 
little rhetorical grace. The Japanese 
were, it was especially noted, entirely 
free from nervousness and its consequent 
confusion of thought on facing an audi- 
ence. Long speeches and debate were 
the regular order of procedure, but all 
this was unexpectedly changed. It was as 
tho a message from the Throne had sud- 
denly inculcated continence of speech. Al- 
most simultaneously all the men who dis- 
played oratorical powers lapsed into per- 
manent silence. The causes of this sudden 
change are various. First of all the 
Japanese are not by nature fond of many 
words. Furthermore the impotence of 
speeches to influence votes very soon be- 
came apparent. Another cause was the 
habit of the majority of mercilessly ap- 
plying the closure whenever the minority 
began to take refuge in rhetoric. But 
the main reason is the Parliamentary 
rule that every Government bill must be 
submitted, after the first reading, to a 
special committee for examination and 
report. It seemed natural that private 
bills should be treated with like respect, 
so that the procedure took this form in 
all cases. When a bill had been once 
read, and when the Government dele- 
gates in the case of an official bill, or the 
introducers in the case of a private bill, 
had answered any questions put by mem- 
bers, the House elected, or authorized the 
president to nominate, a special commit- 
tee. This committee then proceeded to 
investigate the bill, inviting the attend- 
ance of all persons whose presence might 
help to elucidate the measure. The re- 
port of the committee to the House was 
so full that the House, assuming that the 
matter had been thoroughly investigated 
and discussed, would vote without any 
further serious debate. One result of the 
system is the accomplishment of much 
business with little talk, but it also tends 
to a perfunctory discharge of their du- 
ties by members not serving on commit- 
tees, 
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The People of the Philippine Islands 


By William H. Taft 


Civi. Governor oF THE Puitiertne IsLAnps 


(This concludes the article by Governor Taft, the first half of which was printed last week. 


Some corrections ot 


the proof, after p, 1100 reached us too late to make, Of these one is of some importance, in which he adds that ‘ Every- 
where, except in Manila, where there are some good Church schools, the enrollment of children for public schools is 


large.”"—Ep1ror, } 


CCOUNTS apparently most con- 
flicting are given by observers in 
the islands as to the characteristics 

of the Christian Filipino people,and,in or- 
der that that part of the public interested 
in the question may form a reasonably 
fair picture of what the Filipino is, it is 
necessary to inquire into the opportunity 
for observation of the witness or the 
purpose which he has in being in the 
Islands, and into the bias or otherwise 
which, because of that purpose and its 
results, he naturally would feel toward 
the people whose character he attempts 
to describe. The main difference in the 
accounts may usually be traced to the 
difference between the military and the 
civil points of view in the Islands. 

In February, 1899, through a mis- 
understanding of the purposes of the 
Americans in coming to the islands 
and probably, too, through the per- 
sonal ambition of some of the Filipino 
leaders—I do not attempt to state the 
exact facts in regard to it—a war be- 
gan between the American forces and 
the insurgents which in the spring of 
1900 ceased to be anything but a purely 
guerrilla warfare. At that time Presi- 
dent McKinley and Secretary Root 
reached the conclusion that in order to 
win over the Filipinos to sympathy with 
the American Government in its pur- 
poses it was necessary to introduce a new 
authority in the Islands, which, exercis- 
ing a concurrent jurisdiction with the 
army where necessary, and an exclusive 
jurisdiction where possible, should offer 
to the Filipino people a real example of 
what the American Government expected 
to introduce by way of civil government 
in the Islands when the insurrection 
should cease. This was thought to be 
better than promises. The plan involved 
a divided or dual form of government in 
the Islands—one always dangerous be- 


cause of personal conflicts of jurisdiction 
and only possible by the exercise of great 
forbearance on the part of those who 
were at the head of the military and civil 
branches of the Government. The effect 
of the plan has vindicated the judgment 
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of its inventors; for while the necessary 
and inevitable abruptness and severity of 
the military branch in subduing the in- 


surrection was essential to peace, the 
presence of the civil branch, offering 
wherever there was peace, a civil 
government with a large measure of local 
autonomy, convinced the people that the 
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American Government had other pur- 
poses than the complete subjection of 
the’ people and a sacrifice of their inter- 
ests to purposes of commerce’ and ex- 
ploitation. 

In the beginning the army had at- 
tempted and carried on forms of mu- 
nicipal government in which the people 
wefe given some voice, tho it was com- 
pletely subject to the control of the local 
military commander, and until July of 
1901 the supreme military commander 
was also the executive head of the Civil 
Government, with the Commission as the 
civil legislature. Where the military offi- 
cer was charged with some responsibility 
to civil government—his point of view be- 
ing that of one more or less interested to 
make civil government a success—he was 
much more likely to make his judgment 
of Filipino weaknesses more charitable 
and of Filipino capacity for development 
more hopeful than when, after the Ist 
of July, he had no responsibility what- 
ever in respect to the Civil Government 
and was always more or less in an atti- 
tude of protest against its defects and 
suspicion of those Filipinos engaged in 
carrying it on. After this time his chief 
feeling toward the Filipino was that of 
hostility if the latter were an insurgent 
and of suspicion if he were an amigo. It 
is to be expected, therefore, that with such 
an attitude toward the native growing 
naturally out of the function which he 
performed in the Islands, he should re- 
gard the conferring of any voice in civil 
government upon the native as a step 
fraught with danger to the peace of the 
country and sure to involve inefficiency 
and inadequacy of control. Those en- 
gaged, however, in forming civil govern- 
ment and who were responsible for its 
operation, pursuing as they did and must 
a policy called by the Filipinos a “ policy 
of attraction,” were brought into the 
pleasantest relations with the Filipinos 
of education and prominence throughout 
the Islands. They came as friends to the 
Filipinos, and their attitude was that of 
contrast to the attitude of the military to- 
ward the same people. Their opportu- 
nity for judging of the capacity of that 
class of Filipinos, of their sincerity and 
of their interest in civil government was 
far greater than was that of the officer 
or enlisted man of the Army. Certainly 
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it cannot be gainsaid that one occupying 
the relation of friend toward another has 
more opportunity for observing that 
other’s capacity than the one who treats 
him with severity and who must be 
abrupt and arbitrary in his relations to 
him. But, however this may be, these 
remarks are written by one who was a 
part of the Civil Government and it is for 
the reader, therefore, to judge of the 
accuracy and probable truth of what he 
says in regard to the Filipino people by 
that circumstance, whatever effect it 
ought to have. 

Coming now to the Christian Filipinos, 
we must, in order to give a fair picture, 
divide them into two classes—those who 
speak and write Spanish and those who 
de not. As I have said, not more than 
ten per cent., and probably less, speak 
Spanish, and included among them are 
all the fairly educated Filipino people. 
Of course, included among those who 
speak Spanish are many who have but 
limited education and but limited scope 
of view; many whose conception of 
individual liberty and whose prac- 
tical knowledge of how government 
can be conducted are quite deficient. 
This class, with notable excéptions, 
has weaknesses due largely to the Span- 
ish tradition and method of govern- 
ment, which I shall refer to hereafter. 
The remaining ninety or more per cent. 
of the people who do not speak Spanish 
are densely ignorant, very superstitious, 
very timid and with most indifferently 
developed political ideas of any kind. 
They have a pride in their town;. they 
have a pride in their province; and there 
has been forming among them a pride in 
their race. I am quite sure that the 
statement that the majority of them read 
and write their native dialect is altogether 
unfounded. There are no reliable statis- 
tics at hand to show this, but the observa- 
tion of tax collectors, whose duty it is to 
take the signatures of those who receive 
tax cedulas, or receipts in the collection 
of poll taxes, justifies this conclusion. 
Even in their uneducated and supersti- 
tious condition of mind, however, these 
people have one bond of union with us 
and that is their Christian training for 
two hundred years, and this in itself 
makes a vast difference between the prob- 
lem which we have in the Philippines and 
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that which England has in India with 
the Hindu and the Moslem. 

The uneducated people are not a war- 
like race; they are not a proud people; 
they are a quiet, decorous and, I should 
say, timid people. They respect au- 
thority. The difficulty is that they have 
too great respect for the local authority 
of the wealthy or educated men owning 
land in their neighborhood. They are 
subject, therefore, to being led by the 
misrepresentations and threats of ambi- 
tious or unprincipled agitators of the bet- 
ter class. They have no idea of govern- 
ment except that of the absolute rule of 
somebody over them; and this enables 
the Presidente, the Governor of the Prov- 
ince, or any local leader or native priest 
to control all their actions and to lead 
them into peace or war as the case may 
be. It makes them subject to all sorts 
of imposition. It is this trait which, were 
the Islands turned over to Aguinaldo or 
any other self-constituted or elected lead- 
er, would ultimately involve his govern- 
ment in a chaos of little insurrections led 
by local leaders against the government 
established, whenever those local leaders 
should be disappointed in their ambitions. 
It is the protection of these people, of 
this ninety per cent. of uneducated, timid, 
childlike wards, that constitutes the chief 
duty of the United States to remain in 
these Islands; for it is absolutely certain 
that, should the United States abandon 
the Islands, ultimately a despotism in 
some form or other would be introduced 
which would leave this ninety per cent. 
to the rules of forced labor and indiffer- 
ence to their individual rights which was 
shown under the Spanish régime and 
would continue under any purely Filipino 
government. We do not need to rely on 
conjecture for this conclusion because 
we know that during the eight months 
in which Aguinaldo, and his Government 
established at Malolas exercised author- 
ity over the few provinces in which he 
appointed governors they carried on a 
government of oppression of this class 
of people and of all others who were not 
in the Government itself which, in the 
collection of taxes and in all other ways, 
exceeded that of which so bitter com- 
plaint was made during the rule of Spain. 

The Filipino, whether he be an edu- 
cated or an uneducated person, is tem- 
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perate. I do not remember to have seen 
a single Filipino drunk, except my own 
coachman, whom I had to dismiss, and 
he was a very good coachman. They 
drink, a great many of them, but they 
drink moderately. They drink: the vino, 
which they purchase at small shops that 
are not loafing places as our saloons are, 
but are only shops. I have lived two 
years in Manila and there are now, I be- 
lieve, 450 shops, a reduction from 2,500, 
the estimated number in the Spanish 
times ; but I have never seen a vino shop 
to know it, which is an indication that 
there is no publicity about. it or any 
gathering of a crowd in its neighbor- 
hood. The few American saloons, fifty 
or sixty in number in Manila, one can 
see a long distance off, but not so a vino 
shop. 

The Filipinos are domestic people, 
affectionate to their children and in their 
families. They are not a’ licentious 
people. I do not mean to say that men 
and women do not frequently live in 
illicit relations. They do in many in- 
stances, but the man is generally loyal to 
the woman and the woman to the man. 
The expense attending the marriage cere- 
mony and celebrated by a priest was 
often so great that they did not marry. 
Under the tropical sun, in a country 
where it is very easy to obtain food 
enough to live on, it is not to be expected 
that the Filipino should be an industrious 
individual. The merchants, investors 
and all foreigners, as well as sugar plant- 
ers and tobacco raisers, are apt to de- 
scribe the Filipino laborer as hopeless. 
That he is lazy and that his work is by 
no means as efficient as the laborer in 
the temperate zone no one who has been 
in the Philippine Islands can possibly 
with any fairness deny. On the other 
hand, the success with which some or- 
ganizers of labor in the Quartermaster’s 
department and in the Civil Government 
have with Filipinos, in contrast to the 
failure of others, indicates to me that a 
study of the tastes and characteristics 
of the Filipino laborer and a yielding to 
his prejudices, where that is possible and 
consistent with getting labor out of him 
at all, will make it entirely possible for 
investors and others to secure sufficient 
unskilled labor in the Islands to accom- 
plish what is desired. It will not be as 
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efficient and it will prove to be more ex- 
pensive, tho the day wage is considerably 
less than that of American or European 
labor; but that is one of the conditions 
of progress in the Islands and one of the 
obstacles which must be reckoned with. 
The Filipino has great natural manual 
skill and he can learn to do anything. He 
is exceedingly imitative. I do not think 
he has been heretofore encouraged by the 
pecuniary emoluments which he has re- 
ceived or the other rewards to give his 
attention to learning skilled trades; but 
with the American enterprise certain now 
to come in the Islands, with the manual 
schools which the Commission is estab- 
lishing in the Islands, I have no doubt 
that ultimately there will be enough 
skilled labor to do what the development 
of the Islands will demand. At present 
there is a great dearth of skilled labor; 
and if, as the present Chinese Exclusion 
Bill provides, there is no discretion given 
the Commission to allow the temporary 
admission of Chinese skilled labor there 
will be considerable delay and retarding 
of the work of construction, which is the 
first step in the development of the 
Islands. 

There are a great many fiesta or feast 
days in the Church. It is sometimes said 
that there are more fiesta days than there 
are working days. Certainly there are 
so many that they are demoralizing in 
the labor problem. The Filipino is at- 
tached to his Church. He is a good 
Roman Catholic, and nothing could show 
the depth of his political hostility to the 
Friars so much as the fact that in spite 
of his affection for his Church he does 
not hesitate on every occasion to mani- 
fest the deepest hatred for monastic or- 
ders. The Spanish friar, in his mind, 
lost his religious character in the wide 
political functions which, under the Span- 
ish government, he performed in every 
village in the Archipelago. The friar had 
a hand in everything that was done by 
the Government; he was a police au- 
thority, and when anything unjust was 
done toward any individual by the Gov- 
ernment in the village it was charged to 
the friar. The feeling against the Friars 
is a political and not at all a religious one. 

The common people, and this is a most 
hopeful sign, are very desirous that their 
children shall be educated. When it 
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comes to the enrolment of children for 
public schools it is large; but when it 
comes to. the constant attendance of the 
children it falls far below what it is rela- 
tively in the Temperate Zone, because the 
children are useful at home and attend- 
ance for two or three days in the week 
seems to meet the view of the parents. 
In spite of this, however, there can be 
no doubt of the parents’ desire to have 
their children educated in a modern lan- 
guage like English; and the call from 
every part of the Islands, emphatic, ear- 
nest and long-continued, for the. sending 
of English teachers, leaves not the slight- 
est doubt in my mind that the desire for 
that kind of education is sincere. This 
desire for education, taken with the inter- 
est of the common people in every town 
and every province, and their growing 
race pride, constitutes the predicate for 
our belief that among these common peo- 
ple, while there is to-day a palpable un- 
fitness for self-government, there is a 
capacity for future preparation and for 
self-government which justifies the plans 
we have adopted—to wit, of a practical 
autonomous municipal government, a 
partially autonomous provincial govern- 
ment, a partially autonomous central 
government, with a reservation of Ameri- 
can guidance and control over all the 
branches of that government. 

There is a phase to the character of 
the uneducated people which naturally 
impresses the army officer and the mili- 
tary branch of the Government much 
more than it does the civil, and that is 
the cruelty and disregard of human life, 
the reverting to savage methods of war- 
fare, which the spirit of war arouses in 
the rank and file of the guerrilla forces. 
These are a timid people, a people who 
have been oppressed in times past and 
who have sought to escape oppression— 
as oppressed people in history always 
have sought to escape oppression— 
by dissimulation and what the army calls 
treachery and lying.. The moral back- 
bone of the ordinary tao, or common man, 
of the Filipinos is not stiff, and we find 
among them a great many instances of 
theft and lying, but certainly not more 
than are to be found in China, Japan and 
other Oriental countries. And if this 
trait were to discourage efforts of de- 
development I think there a good many 
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other,races to whom such opportunities 
would be denied. The Filipino has un- 
developed artistic tastes. There are very 
few Filipinos who cannot carry an air 
after they have once heard it, and in 
nearly every Filipino hut is found some 
musical instrument which, during the 
hours of leisure, which are many, is be- 
ing played upon by some member of the 
family. They are beautiful penmen when 
taught, and fine draftsmen. There are 
two orchestras of eighty members each 
in the city of Manila who play music of 
all kinds, including the classics; and 
while probably they fall short of the 
standard of the modern German orches- 
tra, their performances are very credit- 
able indeed and give a great deal . of 
pleasure to any one loving music. 

The educated Filipino, a member of 
the class already described as forming 
not more than ten per cent. of the popu- 
lation, is courteous, well spoken, grace- 
ful and a very pleasant companion. 
There is no one in the world more hos- 
pitable than the educated Filipino. The 
truth is that hospitality is characteristic 
of the race and reaches down through 
the lowest and most uneducated. This 
trait in some respects is a disadvantage 
to the progress of the people, because it 
takes away what in other countries is a 
motive for labor. If a man, to use a 
vulgar expression, does not like his job, 
he is quite certain if he throws it up to 
live with his neighbors or relatives, near 
or distant, for an indefinite time. Among 
the better classes hospitality is an art. 
The Filipino turns over his house to you 
as a fact. He moves into an outhouse 
or a nipa thatch near by. His family 
wait upon you at the meals and every- 
thing which he has is yours. He is a 
natural orator. He is full of poetic 
fancy and flights of imagination; the 
mellifluous Spanish tongue readily ac- 
commodates itself to his thoughts, and 
the superlatives of that language he uses 
with the freedom and the fluency that 
would be misleading to any one who did 
not understand the spirit in which they 
are uttered. He is very ambitious for 
himself and for his people, and he is full 
of expressions in favor of liberty and 
dissatisfaction with the aspirations of the 
Filipino people. Some of the Filipinos 
have carefully studied the American Con- 
stitution and the history of American in- 
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stitutions, but generally the coficeptions 
of the educated Filipino are those of the 
French Revolution and are accompanied 
by a belief that individual liberty and 
self-government can be created by a 
single legislative act, the details of which 
are unimportant. Their conceptions of 
practical government ‘always incline to- 
ward absolutism, the absolutism of the 
executive through the presidente in the 
municipality, the governor in the prov- 
ince, or the chief executive in the central 
Government. There are among them 
men who are nothing but demagogs, and 
there are others—and they are much 
more influential and conservative—who 
are sincerely interested in the uplifting 
of their people and anxious to favor it 
in every way. But were these Islands to 
be abandoned the men who would con- 
trol would be the ambitious demagogs, 
the men who would be willing to resort to 
violent measures to establish their power 
and who would ultimately bring about 
a chaos and internecine strife in the 
Islands. Even among those who speak 
Spanish there is not yet developed that 
sense of impartial justice which a people 
must have in some slight degree in order 


.to make it safe that there should be a 


popular tribunal {ike that of a jury. It is 
the opinion of the Commission that a 
people must be trained not only to the 
self-restraints in self-government, but 
also to the self-restraints essential to im- 
partial popular administration of justice. 
And while the Commission has taken 
steps by the appointment of lay assessor's 
to assist the courts on questions of fact, 
it has made no provision for jury con- 
trol and has found no person desiring it 
at present even among the people of the 
Islands. 

One does not like to say invidious 
things of any Government, but certain 
it is that the Spanish Government was 
not regarded by the people in the Philip- 
pines as honestly administered; and the 
greatest educational influence possible 
upon the people is the establishment of 
a government which is honestly adminis- 
tered under the United States, by which 
they shall be taught that it is possible 
for a government to be administered in 
the interests of the public and not solely 
for any emolument and benefit of the 
individual holding the office. 

This is altogether, I am aware, an in- 
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adequate description of the Filipinos. 
The character of a people is a composite 
picture of lights and shades, and most 
difficult to draw without doing injustice 
in some directions and flattery in others. 
But those of us engaged in building up 
a Civil Government in the Islands, from 
our contact with thé people, are convinced 
that it is possible to make a government 
of a partially autonomous character in 
the Islands, which shall develop them un- 
der the American guidance and control 
and make them a happier and a more 
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prosperous people. We have become op- 
timists, it is said. This is true. . If we 
were not we would not be worthy of 
holding the places and exercising the re- 
sponsibility which we do. We hzve come 
into close and intimate relations with a 
number of Filipinos of high character 
whom we respect and admire. This 
number is not as large as doubtless it 
will be in the next generation; but it 
forms a nucleus, a saving remnant, upon 
which we build our hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess. 
New York Ciry. 


The Philippines Again 
By Jacob Gould Schurman 


PresIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, AND PRESIDENT OF THE First PuitippinE COMMISSION 


66 HERE is always something new 
from Africa,” was the Old 
World saying. In our New 


World we have, since 1898, been con- 
tinually having something new from the 


Philippines. Besides the developments 
in the investigations conducted by the 
Senate Philippine Committee, 
would be more satisfactory to the im- 
partial investigator if they could be 
divorced from partisan politics, we have 
had in rapid succession within the last 
few weeks the Gardener report, the 
charges made in the Waller trial, the 
horrible admission of General Smith’s 
counsel, the testimony concerning the 
torturing of Filipinos by Americans, 
and the outbreak of hostilities with some 
of the Mohammedan tribes on the south- 
ern coast of the great island of Minda- 
nao. The Editor of THe INDEPENDENT 
has done me the honor of asking my 
opinion regarding the effect which the 
most recent developments in the Philip- 
pine situation will have, or should have, 
on the general Philippine policy of the 
United States. 

Now, in replying to that question, I 
think it will be well to begin with the 
recent fighting between our troops and 
the Moros. Every nation is bound to 
protect its citizens and soldiers and to 
demand reparation when they are at- 
tacked or murdered. There seems to be 
no doubt that one or more Americans 
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were killed by Moros. If no satisfaction 
were offered, if the act were not dis- 
avowed, both the honor of our flag and 
the safety of our people would seem to 
call for punishment, and among commu- 
nities tribally organized, as all the Mo- 
hammedan and heathen peoples of Min- 
danao are, that punishment might from 
their point of view be as‘ properly cor- 
porate as individual—might, that is to 


‘say, fall with equal justice either upon 


the personal offender or the tribe or 
clan to which he belong d. The punitive 
expedition dispatched by the American 
officer in command against the Dattos 
arid members of the guilty tribes was in 
itself considered no improper proceed- 
ing. And if we were not responsible 
for any prior provocation, I do not see 
that the course finally adopted is fairly 
open to criticism. Our soldiers and offi- 
cials in the Philippines must be protected 
so long as we keep them there, and if 
their conduct squares with our statutes, 
with the commandments of morality, the 
rules of war and the laws of nations, we 
must protect them even at the cost of 
further war. M 

But I fear that we may have’ been 
guilty of the original provocation which 
ended in murderous retaliation. I have 
read in the newspapers an order issued 
by the officer in command requiring our 
troops to explore the country of the 
Mohammedan chieftains _ concerned. 
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Now these chieftains never recognized 
Spanish authority beyond the coast line. 
Even in the island of Sulu (Jolo) the 
Spaniard had no footing except in the 
little walled coast town of the same 
name. With that exception the island 
was governed by the Sultan and his 
Dattos as tho Spaniards had never land- 
ed on its shores. As inheritors of Span- 
ish sovereignty we have no rights other 
than those which Spain enjoyed. Why 
then should we send exploring expedi- 
tions among the Lake Moros in the in- 
terior of Mindanao? Have we not 
enough on our hands already, even if we 
have the right, which I do not concede, 
to force the Mohammedan and heathen 
chieftains to receive expeditions whom 
they will certainly regard as enemies 
coming to spy out and probably take 
forcible possession of their lands? As 
we have lived in peace since 1899 with 
the fierce and dangerous people of those 
southern Philippine Islands by respect- 
ing their wishes and making amicable 
agreements with them, by whose au- 
thority is this policy to be reversed? 
Does the President, does Congress, does 
the American nation desire a more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction in the Philippines 
and a more intensive control over 
those autonomous and practically inde- 
pendent million or two Mohammedans 
and heathen in Mindanao, Sulu and 
Palawan? I have heard nothing of it. 
Why, then, should any American officer 
in the Philippines have power to plunge 
us into a bloody and imhuman war by 
forcible entry into domains over which 
(if we are technically sovereign) our 
sovereignty amounts actually to the most 
shadowy suzerainty? I remember vivid- 
ly the expression of haughty pride with 
which the Sultan of Sulu recounted to 
me in 1899 the victories which his people 
had won over Spain, compelling her, as 
he said, to pay them tribute. For in his 
estimate at any rate the annual allowance 
paid to him and his, Dattos by Spain 
was not in the nature of salary to a sub- 
ordinate, but of tribute to a proved su- 
perior. Certainly he was supreme in 
his own dominions. And the majority 
of the chieftains in Mindanao had proba- 
bly never heard of Spain. Why force 
upon them a knowledge of Spain’s suc- 
cessor in the sovereignty of the Archi- 
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pelago by what they will regard as an 
unlawful invasion of their territories? 
Thanks to the cautious and far-seeing 
wisdom of President Roosevelt the dan- 
ger of a Mohammedan conflagration, 
which was imminent a few days ago, has 
perhaps passed away. But the possi- 
bility of its recurrence should be pre- 
vented. Our people are sick of blood- 
shed in the Philippines. If the Moros 
are stirred up it will be a bloody busi- 
ness for us. Let us cry halt to the ex- 
plorer and exploiter. 

In Luzon and the Visayas, whose 
6,500,000 people are civilized and Chris- 
tianized, tribal organization has disap- 
peared, and the inhabitants having been 
long governed by Spanish soldiers, 
civilians and priest, they were, when 
Spain withdrew in 1898, without native 
leaders—a sheer democracy absolutely 
unorganized. There the United States 
found no recognized power to deal with, 
for Aguinaldo was a usurper and strong 
only (as it seemed) among the Tagalogs. 
Had there been native potentates, whose 
rule had been sanctioned by time and 
solidified by the acquiescence of the peo- 
ple, it would have been possible to sub- 
stitute mutual agreements for the ar- 
bitrament of the sword, to which Agui- 
naldo appealed. But the tribal organi- 
zation which Spanish power had de- 
stroyed in Luzon and the Visayas, where 
Spanish power was effective, still sur- 
vived in the southern islands, where 
Spanish power had been merely nominal. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say here 
that I was the first American official to 
visit those regions, and, as I have else- 
where reported, I arranged on behalf of 
the President of the United States for 
the renewal with the Sultan of Sulu of 
the so-called “treaty,” under the terms 
of which he had lived with Spain; and 
in cabling the result to Washington I 
recommended the extension of this pol- 
icy of friendly agreements to all the Sul- 
tans and Dattos of Mindanao, Sulu and 
Palawan. A month later the execution 
of this policy was entrusted to General 
Bates, who pursued the work with ad- 
mirable skill and excellent results. A 
similar course had been adopted by 
Great Britain in her dealings with the 
kindred Sultans of the Malayan Fed- 
erated States many years before, and the 
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brilliant success attending it had become 
a commonplace of Oriental history. 
Now I ask with the deepest concern 
whether an arrangement which has the 
warrant of historical experience, which 
is adapted to the social conditions of the 
Mohammedan tribes of Mindanao and 
which gratifies them and has made them 
our friends for two or three years, should 
be set aside because some army officer or 
some civilian trader wants to see what 
the interior of their country is like? 
Our primary concern with the Moros 
is peace, and to the maintenance of peace 
we should lend every effort and sacrifice 
every minor object. 

Let us now dismiss the Mohammedans 
and their heathen neighbors in the south- 
ern islands and turn to the island of 
Samar, in the Visayan group, and to 
the province of Batangas in the island 
of Luzon. These people, remember, are 
not savages, or “ injuns,” or barbarians. 
They are civilized Christians, and in the 
province of Batangas, which lies just 
south of Manila, the people, who are 
quite prosperous, are above the average 
of Filipinos in education and refinement. 


Samar and Batangas were the last active 
centers of the insurrection, which is now 
completely quelled according to our offi- 
cial reports. It is here, if we may believe 
official dispatches as well as telegraphic 
news, that some of our military authori- 
ties have practiced Weyler’s system of 


reconcentration, resorted to Oriental 
methods of torture, turned happy homes 
into a howling wilderness, mg not only 
killed non-combatants, but murdered 
boys over ten years of age. 

I state the alleged facts without either 
exaggeration or palliation! Would to 
Heaven they were only a tissue of devil- 
ish inventions! But too much has al- 
ready been admitted to leave any hope 
of appreciable abatement of the horror 
and the anguish which have wrung the 
hearts of the American people. War is 
hell indeed, and in a sense we had scarce- 
ly dreamt of. I remember (alas, the 
pity of it!) at the beginning of hostilities 
in the Philippines, seeing cities where 
thousands of people dwelt together in 
peace and prosperity utterly destroyed ; 
but there was no murder, there was no 
torture; there may even have been a 
good military excuse, or the insurgents 
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themselves may have lighted the first 
incendiary torch; and in all cases the 
lives of non-combatants were sacred, and 
insurgent soldiers taken prisoners were 
well cared for in our prisons or tenderly 
nursed in our hospitals. But, as the 
greatest observer of human nattire has 
recorded, the hand is subdued to what it 
works in; and for our three years of 
hostility in the Philippines the inevitable 
Nemesis now confronts us. This is a 
world where effect inexorably follows 
cause. You cannot have war without 
inhumanity, and the practice of inhuman- 
ity deadens feeling and brutalizes char- 
acter. When it is a race war, particular- 
ly a war of Anglo-Saxons against a 
colored race, the white man’s moral de- 
terioration is facilitated by contempt, by 
arrogance and by injustice. Most truly 
was it said in 1898 that the question was 
not what shall we do with the Philip- 
pines, but what will the Philippines do 
with us. 

This question we are now seeing an- 
swered. On the other side of the globe, 
irritated by a bad climate, confronted 
by great difficulties and exposed to great 
temptations without the home restraints 
that keep men steady, galled and exas- 
perated by the machinations of an elusive 
foe, whose color and stature make it im- 
possible for the Anglo-Saxon to treat 
him with respect, some Americans at 
least have been guilty of conduct which 
evokes the horror and detestation of 
mankind. But if our cheeks burn with 
patriotic shame and our hearts quiver 
with moral indignation, let the bolt strike 
not only the unhappy individuals but the 
system and policy of which they have 
been the victims. 

What, I ask, do you want in the Phil- 
ippines? More particularly, why in any 
part of Luzon and the Visayan Islands 
are you making a howling wilderness 
and killing children over ten years of 
age? It will be said that these are the 
unhappy incidents of. war, which is al- 
ways a stern affair, very different from 
the holiday-making into which civilians 
would turn it. Be it so. Why, then, are 
we making war? Here are 6,500,000 
fellow Christians of ours—the only 
Christian nation in Asia—as highly civil- 
ized as most of the people of Central and 
South America. What do we want of 
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them? We have never told them. The 
Treaty of Paris requires Congress to de- 
termine the civil rights and_ political 
status of the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines. Congress has been dumb. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with his noble instincts 
and straight-seeing statesmanship, de- 
clared that we were to prepare them for 
liberty after the fashion of the really 
free nations. The period of tutelage 
should be short, because no nation can 
confer freedom upon another, and the 
most we can do for the Filipinos is to 
establish favorable conditions and then 
endow them with independence. This 
implies doing in the Philippines what we 
have already done for Cuba, which this 
month is to start as an independent re- 
public. But, in face of all this, General 
Wharton says that the Filipinos must 
be despotically governed, like India and 
Java, and that any one who advocates 
their independence should be sent to 
prison. Congress is silent, the military 
authorities whistle down the wind the 
humane and enlightened policy of the 
President, and the military authorities 


are the supreme power and final arbiter 


in the Philippines. Are the American 
people, then, the freest people on this 
earth, the very flower and chivalry of 
liberty, shooting down Filipinos because 
Filipinos will not do what Americans 
want, while all the time Filipinos are 
endeavoring to ascertain, but cannot, 
what it is Americans do want? Are not 
your Oriental wards entitled to know 
how you intend to dispose of them be- 
fore bidding you welcome to their 
homes? If we have no policy, let us say 
so and stop fighting. If we have a pol- 
icy, let us say so and it may end all fight- 
ing. But to keep an army of 40,000 or 
50,000 American citizens in Asia to fight 
for no policy is at once foolish and 
wicked. 

It is said officially that the fighting is 
over. But the commanding officers agree 
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with the best newspaper reporters that 
the Christian Filipinos are everywhere 
against us. And the War Department 
has stated in confirmation of this situa- 
tion that the retention of a large army 
in the Philippines is indispensable. But 
if this be so, tho the insurrection may be 
ended, the Archipelago is as full of our 
enemies as ever it was. You have gov- 
erned them against their will: behold the 
result. Shall we make of the Philippines 
an American Ireland—an Ireland con- 
sumed with hatred for us, governed by 
coercion and bent on rebellion? 

Thank God, there is a more excellent 
way. Drop coercion and try conciliation. 
Give the Filipinos what they want, not 
what you think is good for them. Re- 
gard them not as Sioux or Apache In- 
dians, but as Christianized and civilized 
brown men, ranking with the Japanese. 
General Otis said to the Senate Commit- 
tee that they could, if we withdrew, at 
least maintain a military government; 
and with the sedition law before you 
can you say we are doing much better? 
Governor Taft is reported as saying at 
New Haven that, if we conferred inde- 
pendence upon them, power would fall 
into the hands of the educated classes; 
but is an intelligent oligarchy of Fili- 
pinos worse than an intelligent oligarchy 
of Americans? 

I was in Ireland last month when the 
cities of Dublin and Cork conferred their 
freedom upon the leader of the National- 
ist party. His speech on those occasions 
was printed in full in the newspapers 
and one sentence of it still rings in my 
ears. “ There are,” he said “only two 
methods of government—that of free- 
dom and that of force; and Ireland has 
shown for centuries that the latter is 
permanently impossible.” The remedy 
for our Philippine ills is to substitute 
a government by the consent of the Fili- 
pinos for. a government by the ccercion 
of the Filipinos. 


Irnaca, N.Y, 
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HERE was a pleasant humming all 
about the bee-tree, where it stood 
solitary on the little knoll upon 

the sunward slope of the forest. It was 
an ancient maple, one side long since 
blasted by lightning and now decayed to 
the heart; while the other side yet put 
forth a green bravery of branch and leaf. 
High up, under a dead limb, was a hole, 
thronged about with diligent bees, who 
came and went in long, diverging streams 
against the sun-steeped blue. A mile be- 
low, around the little, straggling back- 
woods setlement, the buckwheat was in 
bloom ; and the bees counted the longest 
day too short for the gathering of its 
brown and fragrant sweets. 

In fine contrast to their bustle and their 
haste was a moveless dark-brown figure 
clinging to a leafy branch on the other 
and living side of the tree. From a dis- 
tance it might easily have been taken for 
a big bird’s nest. Far out on the limb it 
sat huddled into a bristling ball. Its nose, 
its whole head, indeed, was hidden be- 
tween its forepaws, which childishly but 
tenaciously clutched at a little upright 
branch. In this position, seemingly so 
precarious, but really, for the porcupine, 
the safest and most comfortable that 
could be imagined, it dozed away the idle 
summer hours. 

From the thick woods at the foot of the 
knoll emerged a large black bear, who 
lifted his nose and eyed shrewdly the 
humming streams of workers converg- 
ing at the hole in the bee-tree. For some 
time the bear stood contemplative, till an 
eager light grew in his small, cunning, 
half-humorous eyes. His long red 
tongue came out and licked his lips, as 
he thought of the summer’s sweetness 
now stored in the hollow tree. He knew 
all about that prosperous bee-colony. He 
remembered when, two years before, the 
runaway swarm from the setlement had 
taken possession of the hole in the old 
maple. That same autumn he had tried 
to rifle the treasure-house, but had found 
the wood about the entrance still too 
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sound and strong for even such power- 
fully rending claws as his. He had gone 
away, surly with disappointment, to 
scratch a few angry bees out of his fur, 
and to wait for the natural processes of 
decay to weaken the walls of the citadel. 

On this particular day he decided to 
try again. He had no expectation that 
he should succeed ; but the thought of the 
honey grew irresistible to him as he dwelt 
upon it. He lumbered lazily up the knoll, 
reared his dark bulk against the trunk, 
and started to climb to the attack. 

But the little workers in the high-set 
hive found an unexpected protector in 
this hour of their need. The dozing por- 
cupine woke up, and took it into his head 
that he wanted to go somewhere else. 
Perhaps in his dreams a vision had come 
to him of the lonely little oat-field in the 
clearing, where the young grain was 
plumping out and already full of milky 
sweetness. As a rule, he preferred to 
travel and feed by night; but the porcu- 
pine is the last amid the wild kindreds 
to let convention interfere with impulse, 
and he does what seems good to the whim 
of the moment. His present whim was 
to descend the bee-tree and journey over 
to the clearing. 

The bear had climbed but seven or 


eight feet when he heard the scraping of 


claws on the bark above. He heard also 
a light clattering noise, unlike any other 
sound in the wilderness. He knew it at 
once as the sound of the loose-hung, hol- 
low quills in a porcupine’s active tail ; and, 
looking up angrily, he saw the porcupine 
curl himself downward from a crotch and 
begin descending the trunk to meet him. 
Phe bear weighed perhaps four hun- 
dred or five hundred pounds. The por- 
cupine weighed perhaps twenty-five 
pounds. Nevertheless, the bear stopped ; 
and the porcupine came on. When he 
saw the bear, he gnashed his teeth irri- 
tably, and his quills, his wonderful pano- 
ply of finely-barbed spears, erected them- 
selves all over his body till his usual bulk 
seemed doubled. At the same time his 
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color changed. It was almost as if he 
had grown suddenly white with indigna- 
tion; for when the long quills aa 
from among his blackish-brown fur they 
showed themselves all white save for 
their dark, keen points. Small as he was 
in comparison with his gigantic opponent, 
he looked nevertheless curiously formid- 
able. He grunted and grumbled queru- 
lously, and came on with confidence, ob- 
stinately proclaiming that no mere bear 
should for a moment divert him from his 
purpose. 

Whether by instinct, experience or ob- 
servation, the bear knew something about 
porcupines. What would honey be to 
him with two or three of those slender 
and biting spear-points imbedded in his 
nose? As he thought of it, he backed 
away -with increasing alacrity. He 
checked a rash impulse to dash the arro- 
gant little hinderer from the tree and an- 
nihilate him with one stroke of his 
mighty paw, but the mighty paw cringed, 
winced and drew back impotent as its 
sensitive nerves considered how it 
would feel to be stuck full, like a pin- 
cushion, with inexorably penetratin 
points. At last, thoroughly outfaced, 
the bear descended to the ground and 
stood aside respectfully for the porcupine 
to pass. 

The porcupine, however, on reaching 
the foot of the trunk discovered an un- 
certainty in his mind. His whim wa- 
vered. He stopped, scratched his ears 
thoughtfully first with one forepaw and 
then with the other, and tried his long, 
chisel-like front teeth, those matchless 
gnawing machines, on a projecting edge 
of bark. The bear eyed him for some 
moments, then lumbered off into the 
woods indifferently, convinced that the 
bee-tree would be just as interesting on 
some other day. But before that other 
day came around the bear encountered 
Fate, lying in wait for him, grim and im- 
placable, beneath a trapper’s deadfall in 
the heart of the tamarack swamp. And 
the humming tribes in the bee-tree were 
left to possess their honeyed common- 
wealth in peace. 

Soon after the bear had left the knoll 
the porcupine appeared to make up his 
mind as to what he wanted to do. With 
an air of fixed purpose he started down 
the knoll, heading for the oat-field and 
the clearing, which lay some half-mile 
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distant through the woods. As he 
moved on the ground he was a somewhat 
clumsy and wholly grotesque figure. He 
walked with a deliberate and precise air, 
very slowly ; and his legs worked as if the 
earth were to them an unfamiliar ele- 
ment. He was about two and a half feet 
long, short-legged, solid and sturdy look- 
ing, with a nose curiously squared off so 
that it should not get in the way of his 
gnawing. As he confronted you, his 
great chizel teeth, bared and conspicu- 
ous, appeared a most dangerous weapon. 
Effective as they were, however, they 
were not a weapon which he was apt to 
call into use, save against inanimate and 
edible opponents; because he could not 
do so without exposing his weak points 
to attack—his nose, his head, his soft, un- 
protected throat. His real weapon of 
offense was his tail, which was heavily 
armed with very powerful quills. With 
this sturdy and nimble tail he could 
strike slashing blows, such as would fill 
ah enemy’s face or paws with quills and 
send him howling from the encounter. 
Clumsy and inert it looked on ordinary 
occasions; but when need arose its 
muscles had the lightning action of a 
strong steel spring. As the porcupine 
made his resolute way through the woods 
the manner of his going differed from 
that of all the other kindreds of the wild. 
He went not furtively. He had no par- 
ticular objection to making a noise. He 
did not consider it necessary to stop every 
little while, stiffen himself to a monu- 
ment of immobility, cast wary glances 
about the gloom, and sniff the air for the 
taint of enemies. He did not care who 
knew of his coming; and he did not 
greatly care who came. Behind his 
panoply of biting spears he felt himself 
secure, and in that security he moved as 
if he held in fee the whole green, shad- 
owy, perilous woodland world. 

A wood-mouse, sitting in the door of 
his burrow between the roots of an an- 
cient fir-tree, went on washing his face 
with his dainty paws as the porcupine 
passed within three feet of him. Almost 
any other forest traveler would have sent 
the mouse darting to the depths of his re- 
treat; but he knew that the aah pag os 
figure, however terrible to look at, 
no concern for wood-mice. The porcu- 
pine had barely passed, however, when 
a weasel came in view. In a flash the 
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mouse was gone, to lie hidden for an 
hour, with trembling heart, in the fur- 
thest darkness of his burrow. 

Continuing his journey, the porcupine 
passed under a fallen tree. Along the 
horizontal trunk lay a huge lynx, 
crouched flat, movelessly watching for 
rabbit, chipmunk, mink or whatever 
quarry might come within his reach. He 
was hungry, as a lynx is apt tobe. He 
licked his chops, and his wide eyes paled 
with savage fire as the porcupine 
dawdled by beneath the tree, within easy 
clutch of his claws. But his claws made 
no least motion of attack. He, too, like 
the bear, knew something about porcu- 
pines. In a few moments, however, when 
the porcupine had gone on some ten or 
twelve feet beyond his reach, his feelings 
overcame him so completely that he stood 
up and gave vent to an appalling scream 
of rage. All the wild things within 
hearing trembled at the sound and were 
still; and the porcupine, startled out of 
his equipoise, tucked his nose between 
his legs and bristled into a ball of sharp 
defiance. The lynx eyed him venomous- 
ly for some seconds, then dropped lightly 
from his place and stole off to hunt in 
other neighborhoods, realizing that his 
reckless outburst of bad temper had 
warned all the coverts for a quarter of a 
mile around. The porcupine, uncurling, 
grunted scornfully and resumed his 
journey. 

Very still, and lonely, and bright, the 
clearing lay in the flooding afternoon 
sunshine. It lay along beside a deeply 
rutted, grass-grown backwoods road 
which had been long forgotten by the at- 
tentions of the road-master. It was in- 
closed from the forest, in part, by a dilap- 
idated wall of loose stones, in part by 
an old snake-fence, much patched with 
brush. The cabin which had once pre- 
sided over its solitude had long fallen to 
ruin ; but its fertile soil had saved it from 
being forgotten. A young farmer-lum- 
berman from the settlement a couple of 
miles away held possession of it, and kept 
its boundaries more or less intact, and 
made it yield him each year a crop of 
oats, barley or buckwheat. ‘ 

Emerging from the woods, the porcu- 
pine crawled to the top of the stone wall 
aud glanced about him casually. Then he 
descended into the cool, light-green 
depths of the growing oats. Here he 
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was completely hidden, though his pas- 
sage was indicated as he went by the 
swaying and commotion among the oat- 
tops. 

The high plumes of the grain, of 
course, were far above the porcupine’s 
reach ; and, for a healthy appetite like his, 
it would have been tedious work indeed 
to pull down the stalks orie by one. At 
this point he displayed an ingenious re- 
sourcefulness with which he is seldom 
credited by observers of his kind. Be- 
cause he is slow in movement, folk are 
apt to conclude that he is slow in wit; 
while the truth is that he has fine re- 
serves of shrewdness to fall back on in 
emergency. Instead of pulling and 
treading down the oats at haphazard, he 
moved through the grain in a small cir- 
cle, leaning heavily inward. When he 
had thus gone around the circle several 
times the tops of the grain lay together 
in a convenient bunch. This succulent 
sheaf he dragged down and devoured 
with relish. 

When he had abundantly satisfied his 
craving for young oats he crawled out 
upon the open sward by the fence and 
carelessly sampled the bark of a seedling 
apple-tree. While he was thus engaged 
a big yellow dog came trotting up ‘the 
wood road, poking his nose inquisitively 
into every bush and stump, in the hope of- 
finding a rabbit or chipmunk to chase. 
He belonged to the young farmer who 
owned the oat-field; and when, through 
the rails of the snake-fence, he caught 
sight of the porcupine, he was filled with 
noisy wrath. Barking and yelping— 
partly with excitement, and partly as a 
signal to his master, who was trudging 
along the road far behind him—he clam- 
bered over the fence and bore down upon 
the trespasser. 

The porcupine was not greatly dis- 
turbed by this loud onslaught, but he did 
not let confidence make him careless. He 
calmly tucked his head under his breast, 
set his quills in battle array, and awaited 
the event with composure. 

Had he discovered the porcupine in 
the free woods the yellow dog would 
have let him severely alone. But in his 
master’s oat-field, that was a different 
matter. Moreover, the knowledge that 
his master was coming added to his zeal 
and rashness ; and he had long cherished 
the ambition to kill a porcupine. He 
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sprang forward, open-jawed — and 
stopped short when his fangs were just 
within an inch or two of those bristling 
and defiant points. Caution had come to 
his rescue just in time. 

For perhaps half a minute he ran, 
whining and baffled, around the not-to- 
be-daunted ball of spines. Then he sat 
down upon his haunches, lifted up his 
muzzle and howled for his master to 
come and help him. 

As his master failed to appear within 
three seconds his impatience got the bet- 
ter of him, and he again began running 
around the porcupine, snapping fiercely, 
but never coming within two or three 
inches of the militant points. . For a few 
moments these two or three inches proved 
to be a safe distance. Such a distance, 
indeed, from the shoulders, back and 
sides was all well enough. But suddenly 
he was so misguided as to bring his 
teeth together within a couple of inches 
of the armed but quiescent tail. This 
was the instant for which the porcupine 
had been waiting. The tail flicked 
smartly. The big dog jumped, gave a 
succession of yelping cries, pawed wildly 
at his nose, then tucked his tail between 
his legs, scrambled over the fence and 
fled away to his master. The porcupine 
unrolled himself and crawled into an in- 
‘ viting hole in the old stone wall. 

About ten minutes later a very angry 
man, armed with a fence-stake, appeared 
at the edge of the clearing with a cowed 
dog at his heels. He wanted to find the 
porcupine which had stuck six quills into 
his dog’s nose. Mercifully merciless, he 
had held the howling dog in a grip of iron 
while he pulled out the quills with his 
teeth; and now he was after vengeance. 
Knowing a little but not everythingabout 
porcupines, he searched every tree in the 
immediate neighborhood, judging that 
the porcupine, after such an encounter, 
would make all haste to his natural re- 
treat. But he never looked in the hole in 
the wall; and the yellow dog, who had 
come to doubt the advisability of finding 
porcupines, refused firmly to assist in the 
search. Ina little while, when his anger 
began to cool, the young farmer gave 
over the hunt in disgust, threw away the 
fence-stake, bit off a goodly chew from 
the fig of black tobacco which he pro- 
duced from his hip pocket, and strode 
away up the grassy wood road, 
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For perhaps half an hour the porcu- 
pine dozed in the hole among the stones. 
Then he woke up, crawled out and moved 
slowly along the top of the wall. 

There was a sound of children’s voices 
coming up the road, but the porcupine, 
save for a grumble of impatience, paid 
no attention. Presently the children 
came in sight—a stocky little boy of nine 
or ten and a lank girl of perhaps thir- 
teen, making. their way homeward from 
school by the short cut over the moun- 
tain. Both were barefooted and_bare- 
legged, deeply freckled, and with long, 
tow-colored locks. The boy wore a shirt 
and short breeches of blue-gray home- 
spun, the breeches held up precariously 
by one suspender. On his head was a 
tattered and battered straw hat; and in 
one hand he swung a little tin dinner-pail. 
The girl wore the like blue-gray home- 
spun for a petticoat, with a waist of 
bright red calico; and she carried on her 
arm a limp pink sunbonnet. 

“Oh, see the porkypine!” cried the 
girl, as they came abreast of the stone 
wall. 

“By gosh! Let’s kill it!” exclaimed 
the stocky little boy, starting forward 
eagerly, with a prompt efflorescence of 
primitive instincts; but his sister 
clutched him by. the arm and anxiously 
restrained him. 

“My lands, Jimmy, you mustn't go 
near a porkypine like that!” she pro- 
tested, more learned than her brother in 
the hoary myths of the settlements. 
“ Don’t you know he can fling them quills 
of his’n at you, an’ they'll go right 
through an’ come out the other side?’ 

“ By gosh!” gasped the little boy, eye- 
ing the unconcerned animal with appre- 
hension, and edging off to the further- 
mostditch. Hand in hand, their eyes wide 
with excitement, the two children passed 
beyond the stone wall. Then, as he per- 
ceived that the porcupine had not seemed 
to notice them, the boy’s hunting instinct 
revived. He stopped, set down the din- 
ner-pail, and picked up a stone. 

“No you don’t, Jimmy!” intervened 
the girl, with mixed emotions of kindli- 
ness and caution, as she grabbed his wrist 
and dragged him along. 

“Why, sis?” protested the boy, hang- 
ing back, and looking over his shoulder 
longingly. “ Jest let me fling a stone at 

im, 
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“No,” said his sister, with decision. 
“ He ain’t hurtin’ us, an’ he’s mindin’ his 
‘own business. An’ I reckon may be he 
can fling quills as fur as you can fling 
stones.” 

Convinced by this latter argument the 
boy gave up his design, and suffered his 
wise sister to lead him away from so per- 
ilous a neighborhood. The two little fig- 
ures vanished amid the green glooms be- 
yond the clearing, and the porcupine was 
left untroubled in his sovereignty. 


II. 


That autumn, late one moonlight night, 
the porcupine was down by a little forest 
lake feasting on lily pads. He occupied 
a post of great advantage, a long, narrow 
ledge of rock jutting out into the midst 
of the lilies and rising but an inch or two 
above the water. Presently to his great 
indignation he heard a dry rustling of 
quills behind him, and saw another por- 
cupine crawl out upon his rock. He faced 
about, bristling angrily and gnashing his 
teeth, and advanced to repel the intruder. 

The intruder hesitated, then came on 
again with confidence, but making no 
hostile demonstrations whatever. When 
the two met, the expected conflict was by 
some sudden agreement omitted. They 
touched blunt noses, squeaked and 
grunted together for a while till a perfect 
understanding was established, then 
crawled ashore; and left the lily pads to 
rest, broad, shining and unruffled in the 
moonlight, little platters of silver on the 
dark glass of the lake. 

The newcomer was a female; and with 
such brief wooing the big porcupine had 
taken her for his mate. Now he led her 
off to show her the unequaled den which 
he had lately discovered. The den was 
high on the side of a heap of rocks, dry 
in all weathers, and so overhung by a 
half-uprooted tree as to be very well con- 
cealed from passers and prowlers. Its 
entrance was long and narrow, deterrent 
to rash investigators. In fact, just after 
the porcupine had moved in a red fox 
had discovered the doorway and judged 
it exactly to his liking; but on finding 
that the occupant was 4 porcupine he 
hastily decided to seek accommodation 
elsewhere. In this snug house the two 
porcupines settled contentedly for the 
winter. 

The winter passed somewhat unevent- 
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fully for them, tho for the rest of the 
wood-folk it was a season of unwonted 
hardship. The cold was more intense 
and more implacable than had been 
known about the settlements for years. 
Most of the wild creatures, save those 
who could sleep the bitter months away 
and abide the coming of spring, found 
themselves face to face with famine. But 
the porcupines feared neither famine nor 
cold. The brown fur beneath their quills 
was thick and warm, and hunger was im- 
possible to them with all the trees of the 
forest for their pasturage. Sometimes, 
when the cold made them sluggish, they 
would stay all day and all night in a sin- 
gle balsam-fir or hemlock, stripping one 
branch after another of leaf and twig, in- 
different to the monotony of their diet. 
At other times, however, they were as ac- 
tive and enterprising as if all the heats 
of summer were loosing their sinews. On ~ 
account of the starvation-madness that 
was everywhere ranging the coverts they 
were several times attacked as they 
crawled lazily over the snow, but on each 
occasion the enemy, whether lynx or fox, 
fisher or mink, withdrew discomfited, 
with something besides hunger in his hide 
to think about. , 

Once, in midwinter, they found a prize, 
which added exquisite variety to their 
bill of fare. Having wandered down to 
the outskirts of the settlement they dis- 
covered, cast aside among the bushes, an 
empty firkin which had lately contained 
salt pork. The wood, saturated with 
brine, was delicious to the porcupines. 
Greedily they gnawed at it, returning 
night after night to the novel banquet, till 
the last sliver of the flavored wood was 
gone. Then, after lingering a day or 
two longer in the neighborhood, expect- 
ing another miracle, they returned to 
their solitudes and their hemlock. 

When winter was drawing near its 
close, but spring had not yet sent the wil- 
derness word of her coming, the porcu- 
pines got her message in their blood. 
They proclaimed it abroad in the early 
twilight from the tops of the high hem- 
locks in queer, half rhythmical choruses 
of happy grunts and squeaks. The sound 
was far from melodious, but it pleased 
every one of the wild kindred to whose 
ears it came; for they knew that when the 
porcupines got trying to sing the spring 
thaws were hurrying up from the South. 
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At last the long desired One came; and 
every little rill ran a brawling brook in 
the fullness of its joy. And the ash-buds 
swelled rich purple; and the maples 
crimsoned with their misty blooms; and 
the skunk cabbage began to thrust up 
bold knobs of emerald, startling in their 
brightness, through the black and naked 
leaf-mold of the swamp. And just at 
this time, when all the wild kindred, from 
the wood-mouse to the moose, felt sure 
that life was good, a porcupine baby was 
born in the snug den among the rocks. 

It was an astonishingly big baby—the 
biggest in proportion to the size of its 
parents of all the babies of the wild. In 
fact, it was almost as big as an average 
bear cub. It was covered with long, dark- 
brown, silky fur, under which the future 
panoply of spear-points was already be- 
ginning to make way through the tender 
skin. Its mother was very properly 
proud, and assiduous in her devotion. 
And the big father, tho seemingly quite 
indifferent, kept his place contentedly in 
the den instead of going off sourly by 
himself to another lair, as the porcupine 
male is apt to do on the arrival of the 
young. 

One evening about dark, when the 
young porcupine was but three days old, 
a weasel glided noiselessly up to the door 
of the den, and sniffed. His eyes, set 
close together and far down toward his 
malignant, pointed nose, were glowing 
blood red with the lust of the kill. Fierce 
and fearless as he was, he knew. well 
enough that a porcupine was something 
for him to let alone. But this, surely, 
was his chance to feed fat an ancient 
grudge; for he hated everything that he 
could not hope to kill. He had seen the 
mother porcupine feeding comfortably in 
the top of a nearby poplar. And now he 
made assurance doubly sure by sniffing 
at her trail, which came out from the den 
and did not return. As for the big male 
porcupine, the prowler took it for 
granted that he had followed the usage 
of his kind and gone off about other busi- 
ness. Like a snake he slipped in, and 
found the furry baby all alone. There 
was a strong, squeaking cry, a moment’s 
struggle, and then the weasel drank 
eagerly at the blood of his easy prey. The 
blood, and the fierce joy of the kill, were 
all he wanted ; and his hunting was only 
just begun. 
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The assassin stayed but a minute with 
his victim, then turned swiftly to the door 
of the den. But the door was biocked. 
It was filled by an ominous, bristling 
bulk, which advanced upon him slowly, 
inexorably, making a sharp, clashing 
sound with its long teeth. The big por- 
cupine had come home. And his eyes 
blazed more fiery red than those of the 
weasel. 

The weasel, fairly caught, felt that 
doom was upon him. He backed away, 
over the body of his victim, to the fur- 
thest depth of the den. But, tho a ruth- 
less murderer, the most cruel of all the 
wild kindred, he was no coward. He 
would evade the slowavenger if he could; 
but if not, he would fight to the last gasp. 

Against this foe the porcupine scorned 
his customary tactics and depended upon 
his terrible cutting teeth. At the same 
time he knew that the weasel was des- 
perate and deadly. Therefore he held his 
head low, ‘shielding his tender throat. 
When he reached the wider part of the 
den he suddenly swung sidewise, thus 
keeping the exit still blocked. ; 

Seeing now that there was no escape, 
the weasel gathered his forces for one 
last fight. Like lightning he sprang, and 
struck ; and being, for speed, quite match- 
less among the wild folk he secured a 
deadly hold on the porcupine’s jaw. The 
porcupine squeaked furiously, and tried 
to shake his adversary off. With a 
sweep of his powerful neck he threw the 
weasel to one side and then into the air 
over his head. 

The next instant the weasel came 
down, sprawling widely, full upon the 
stiffly erected spears of the porcupine’s 
back. They pierced deep into his tender 
belly. With a shrill cry he relaxed his 
hold on the avenger’s jaw, shrank to- 
gether in anguish, fell to the ground, and 
darted to the exit. As he passed he got 
a heavy slap from the porcupine’s tail, 
which filled his face and neck with pierc- 
ing barbs. Then he escaped from the den 
and fled away toward his own lair, carry- 
ing his death with him. Before he had 
gone a hundred yards one of the quills in 
his belly reached a vital part. He fal- 
tered, fell, stretched his legs out weakly, 
and died. A red squirrel, who had been 
watching him in a quiver of fear and 
hate, now shot from his hiding-place, ran 
wildly up and down his tree, and made 
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the woods ring with his sharp, barking 
chatter of triumph over the death of the 
universal enemy. 

In the midst of the squirrel’s shrill re- 
joicings the porcupine emerged from his 
den. He seemed to hesitate, which is not 
the way of a porcupine. He looked at 
his mate still foraging in the top of her 
poplar, happily unaware for the present 
of how her little world had changed. He 
seemed to realize that the time of part- 
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ings had come, the time when he must re- 
sume his solitude. He turned and looked 
at his den—he would never find another 
den like it! Then he crawled off through 
the cool, wet woods, where the silence 
seemed to throb sweetly with the stir and 
fullness of the sap. And in a hollow 
log, not far from the bee-tree on the 
knoll, he found himself a new home, small 
and solitary. 
New York City 


England Counting the Cost 


By Justin McCarthy 


OME modern Hogarth might find a 
good subject for his pencil if he 
were to set himself at once to draw 

a picture of John Bull counting the cost 
of the war. We have just had the finan- 
cial statement of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the mere evolution of its figures ap- 
pears to have created almost as much 
perturbation in the public mind as if we 
had not all had good reason to know well 
in advance what the probable amount of 
the cost would be. Wherever one turns 
he is sure to be met by a brother victim 
who is equally bewildered by the amount 
and dissatisfied with the methods pro- 
posed for meeting the expenditure. The 
bill of costs is undoubtedly huge, but 
then we must all have known very well 
in advance that the last twelve months 
of war, and especially of such a war, 
could not be got through without an ex- 
pense of which our rude forefathers were 
never likely even to dream. There were 
oceans to be traversed backward and 
forward ; there was an immense expanse 
of various soil to be occupied and held; 
and the scientific inventions and appli- 
ances with which the world has lately 
been endowed for the business of carry- 
ing on war have made the work of de- 
struction infinitely more expensive than 
it was in the davs of the Marlboroughs, 
Washingtons, Napoleons and Welling- 
tons. 

For myself I am not greatly fascinated 
by the dazzle of military glory, and I 
cannot help feeling a certain sense of 


malign satisfaction when grumbling tax- 
payers begin to find the glory hardly 
worth the amount which has to be paid 
for it. I readily admit that I am not an 
impartial authority when a comparison 
has to be made between the cost of this 
particular war and the advantages which 
the world is to gain from it, because I 
was opposed to the war from the very 
beginning and can only feel unqualified 
regret that any sacrifice should have to 
be made on either side for the sake of 
such a struggle. 

I cannot therefore profess to feel much 
sympathy with those who, having done 
their best to encourage and even to stimu- 
late. the war, are now to be found 
grumbling at the amount which has to 
be paid for it. I suppose the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has made the best he 
could of his task, but he has been singu- 
larly unfortunate in the conditions with 
which he has lately had to deal. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is a man of genuine 
capacity alike for finance and for poli- 
tics. He is one of the two or three really 
able men in the present administration 
and his character is one of absolute sin- 
cerity and straightforwardness. He is 
a powerful and commanding debater and 
is master of a clear, terse and expressive 
style, illuminated sometimes by happy 
phrases and illustrations. During many 
years in the House of Commons I 
watched his career with interest, and al- 
tho we seldom voted in the same division- 
lobby on any political question I have al- 
ways regarded him with respect and even 
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with admiration. He is understood to be 
a thoroughly sound financier, and you 
will, of course, understand that when in 
England we speak of a sound financier 
we mean a financier who is sound on the 
question of Free-Trade. I believe that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is a sound 
free-trader, and yet he is now driven to 
the necessity of reimposing the old, and 
one might have thought the obsolete, im- 
post of a duty on the importation of the 
foreign grain which makes so important 
a part of the food on which the English 
people have to depend. 

Then he is a financier whose natural 
inclination would be to make every gen- 
eration bear as far as possible the burden 
of any fresh expenditure which it volun- 
tarily undertakes, and yet he sees himself 
compelled by the pressure of irresistible 
necessity to make the far greater part of 
the loss in this instance a burden on 
posterity. What else, the perplexed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may well ask, is 
he to do? It would be utterly impossible 
that any financial machinery could ex- 
tract the whole expense of this war out 
of the present generation and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach can only make up his mind 
to borrow by far the larger part and 
leave the repayment to be a load on pos- 
terity. But even when he has done this 
he cannot get the comparatively small 
portion which he thinks the present year 
ought to pay by any process of direct 
taxation. He has once again added to 
the income tax—and just think of the 
feelings with which the householder of 
limited means must receive this an- 
nouncement! French humorous writers 
are apt to illustrate the effect of some 
droll situation by asking their readers to 
picture for themselves the téte of M. 
This or That when he hears some un- 
pleasant piece of news. I can only ask 
my readers to see for themselves the 
téte of our income tax payer when he 
finds that he has to contribute part of his 
share for the glory of the war in the form 
of an addition to his yearly impost. 

Neither the increase in the income tax, 
however, nor the huge loan, nor the vari- 
ous perplexing forms of small taxation 
now introduced will create anything like 
the sensation certain to be produced by 
the imposition of a duty on imported 
grain. Perhaps it would not be quite 
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easy for an American reader to enter 
fully into the feelings of an English 
Radical with regard to any legislation 
in this country which repudiates the prin- 
ciple of Free-Trade. It would not need 
any great stretch of imagination to pic- 
ture the ghosts of Cobden, Bright and 
Gladstone arising from their graves to 
protest against this heretical anachron- 
ism. Since the conversion of Sir Robert 
Peel to the principles of Free-Trade the 
English Liberal has always regarded the 
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question as settled forever, has set it 
down as some axiom in mathematics or 
arithmetic or some principle of the moral 
code. It would be as easy for him to 
enter into calm consideration of a reac- 
tion against the rule of three or the posi- 
tion that any two angles of a triangle are 
together equal to two right angles as of 
a legislative proposal to introduce a pro- 
tective duty on imported grain. I can- 
not help feeling a sincere commiseration 
for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach when I 
think of him as brought face to face with 
such a task. My sympathy is all the 
greater when I am told of the encourage- 
ment which some of the Tory journals 
believe themselves to be affording to the 
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distressed Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This encouragement—would you believe 
it ?—consists in the pouring out of praises 
and congratulations on him because of 
what they regard as his conversion to 
the true principle of political economy ; 
in other words, because of his having 
learned something better than Gladstone, 
Cobden, Bright and Stuart Mill ever 
could have taught him. Let us bear in 
mind all the time that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach is known to have been gradually 
coming round more and more from his 
original Tory doctrines to the economical 
principles of Gladstone, Cobden, Bright 
and Mill. Téte of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach as he reads the leading articles in 
The Times and other Tory journals! 

In the successive sensations created 
here by the death of Cecil Rhodes and 
the publication of his last will and testa- 
ment, by the negotiations which are um 
derstood to be going on for the settle- 
ment of terms of peace between England 
and the South African Republics, and by 
the new scheme of taxation which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has intro- 
duced, the death of Lord Kimberley has 
not created as deep and yeneral a sensa- 
tion as it would have done under other 
conditions. Lord Kimberley was one of 
the truest, strongest and most enlight- 
ened English Liberals of our time. Men 
of far less capacity than he made a great- 
er impression upon the public. He was 
not an orator; he had the disadvantage 
of never being able to enter the House 
of Commons for the reason that he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s peerage before he 
had actually attained his majority, and 
he was by nature a man of reserved and 
retiring ways. But he was in the truest 
sense a thinker and a statesman. He held 
many high offices in Liberal administra- 
tions and he held no office in which he 
did not distinguish himself by the sound- 
ness of his judgment, the clearness of his 
foresight and the promptness of his re- 
solve. He was Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land at the time when the Fenian move- 
ment began, and I can well remember 
that he was one of the very few Eng- 
lishmen of influence who recognized at 
once the seriousness and the importance 
of that movement. Lord Kimberley— 
Lord Wodehouse as he was then—seems 
to have divined, by a sort of statesman- 
like instinct, the really national character 
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of that Fenian organization, which to al- 
most all other Englishmen in office 
seemed but the farcical performance of a 
strolling company imported from across 
the Atlantic. He and John Stuart Mill 
were the only Englishmen with whom I 
came in contact at the time who accepted 
the Fenian movement as a genuine ex- 
pression of Irish National discontent. 
Mill had never been in Ireland during his 
life, but he had a genius for getting at the 
heart of great questions. 

The name of Mill thus brought into 
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casual association with that of Lord Kim- 
berley calls up to my mind the name of 
another great Englishman, which is for 
me associated in a similar way. Through 
Lord Kimberley I first made the ac- 
quaintance of Froude the historian. For 
many years back I have not seen any- 
thing of Lord Kimberley, but I have fol- 
lowed his career with close interest, and 
have been able to appreciate the steady 
service which he continued to render to 
the Liberal cause during all the distrac- 
tions of the Liberal party’s counsels and 
the falling away of so many men on 
whom the Liberal party relied. Of 
course, the reaction must come before 
very long when the Jingo fever has raved 
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itself away and the country which is 
now counting the cost begins also to an- 
alyze the causes. Then we shall have a 
strong and united Liberal party again, 
admonished by the past and ready for on- 
ward movement, and I cannot but deeply 
regret that such a man as Lord Kimber- 
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ley should not have lived to see that bet- 
ter day. 

The most interesting literary event of 
the present hour—we have not had much 
time or thought for literature lately—is 
the publication of Sir Wemyss Reid’s 
“Life of William Black” the novelist. 
No man could be better qualified in every 
sense for such a task than Sir Wemyss 
Reid by mind and temperament, by hab- 
its and association. Wemyss Reid was 
one of Black’s closest friends, and was 
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indeed a fellow-worker with him in more 
than one department of journalism. Wil- 
liam Black would have been a remark- 
ably interesting personality even if he 
had not been one of the most brilliant 
among the novelists of his day. His 
books appealed at once to the refined and 
cultured reader and to the general pub- 
lic. This biography has naturally an es- 
pecial interest for me, as I was one of 
Black’s friends and associates during the 
whole of his literary career. We began 
London life as writers on the staff of the 
same journal, the Morning Star; we 
were writers together for some years on 
the staff of the Daily News, and after 
Black’s great success as a novelist en- 
abled him to give up the laborious life 
of journalism altogether we had many 
pleasant meetings and our friendship 
never waned to the end. Black had some 
years of hard struggle at the opening of 
his literary career, but from the moment 
when he accomplished his first great suc- 
cess by the publication of his novel, * A 
Daughter of Heth,” the way of life was 
made easy and bright to him. I know 
of no man who got more genuine and 
pure enjoyment out of life than he did 


for the comparatively short time that life 
was left to him. He loved travel, he 
loved scenery, yachting, fishing, books, 
theaters, pictures, music, and the com- 
panionship of his intimate friends, and 
his means enabled him to gratify his 


tastes to the full. His heart was open as 
day to melting charity, and no literary 
brother in distress was ever refused a 
helping hand from him. He might have 
been made welcome in the most desirable 
circles of what is called society in Lon- 
don, but he cared little for the great 
world of the West End, and loved the 
companionship of his friends. Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s book is an appropriate 
tribute to the memory of William Black 
as an author and as a man. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 








The Sources of Primitive Semitic Religion 
By Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D. 


Proressor OF OLtp Testament LITERATURE IN CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE student of primitive Semitic 
religion is at once confronted 
with the question of the sources 

to which he shall go for investigation. 
There are two chief methods of ap- 
proach; one is to take the religious lit- 
erature, as far as it exists, in the great 
branches of the Semitic peoples; the 
other is to study those peoples who have 
retained primitive religious customs. 
There should be abundant materials 
among the clay tablets of the ancient 
Babylonians. How suggestive and fruit- 
ful these may be are to be seen from 
such a work as that of Zimmern.* There 
are also plentiful materials in the Old 
and New Testaments, especially in the 
Old Testament, and in accounts of ‘the 
ancient Arabs. The results of re- 
searches in this latter domain were 


brought most clearly to light in W. 
Robertson Smith’s “Religion of the 


Semites.” 

It is perhaps the most natural con- 
clusion that the form of Semitic religion 
which is most ancient in years is most 
ancient in fact and comes nearest to re- 
vealing the primitive form of Semitic 
religion. If this be so we shall turn to 
the records of the Babylonians, for they 
reach back several thousand years before 
Christ. But such a method is open to 
this objection that we may not be able to 
reach primitive conditions by the use of 
it, since there was a high degree of civil- 
ization in ancient Babylonia, and civiliza- 
tion is a disturbing element in the study 
of primitive forms of religion. If, then, 
we really wish to learn what the original 
religious conceptions were we shall study 
those peoples and those usages which 
have been least affected by civilization, 
so that a people living to-day may pre- 
sent more that is primitive in their re- 
ligious ideas and customs than the most 
ancient records can afford. : 

For a similar reason, while we shall 
find much of greatest value for the dis- 
cussion of this subject in the Bible, we 





* “ Beitrigejzur Kenntniss der Babylonischen Religion,” 
Leipzig, 19°. 
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must remember that original pictures of 
primitive conditions have been seriously 
affected in that book by development in 
religious teaching and history; in other 
words, by the influences which they have 
received outside of the primitive life of 
the people or through Divine revelation. 
But the student who has once recognized 
the constituent elements of primitive 
Semitic religion will find abundant sug- 
gestions of their survival and influence 
in shaping and giving expression to re- 
ligious conceptions which otherwise 
would have appeared in a different form. 
+ On the other hand the accounts of the 
ancient Arabs, as used by Wellhausen 
and W. Robertson Smith in their investi- 
gations, probably afford the most trust- 
worthy guide in the study of primitive 
religion and the most trustworthy repre- 
sentation of its original character, aside 
from the sources which we may find to- 
day among peoples who have transmit- 
ted primitive institutions from a remote 
antiquity. 

If we turn to the literature of Islam 
we are presented with a problem similar 
to that found in the Old Testament. 
There is an abundance of original Semitic 
ideas and usages, but these have been 
considerably distorted through the me- 
dium of Judaism and to some extent 
thtough Christianity, which have exer- 
cised an influence upon Islam. The stu- 
dent who begins his study with the 
Koran, and the literature which has 
grown up around it, cannot be certain as 
to that which is original in Semitic re- 
ligion and that which is not. 

Where, then, are the sources of primi- 
tive Semitic religion to be found, aside 
from the accounts which we have of the 
ancient heathen Arabs? Shall we not 
follow essentially the same method in 
this study as has been used so success- 
fully by Andrew Lang in his “ Making 
of Religion,” by Frazer in his “ Golden 
Bough,” and others? Whence do these 
writers derive their materials for their 
conceptions of primitive religion, of 
which primitive Semitic religion is but 
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a subdivision? Is it not mainly from 
studies in the life of primitive peoples as 
they were found and may still be found 
among the American-Indians, among the 
aborigines of Australasia and of Africa, 
and among the ignorant and simple- 
minded people in civilized countries? 
It is to such that they have gone for their 
materials. 

If, then, we follow their example we 
shall conduct our investigations among 
those Semites who have been least affect- 
ed by Judaism, Christianity or Islam. 
There are multitudes of these who have 
preserved the most antique ideas and 
customs. The tenacity with which the 
Oriental mind holds that which has al- 
ways been, if left to itself, and turns to 
it as unerringly as the needle to the pole, 
has been often observed, and is our 
guaranty that we may find primitive re- 
ligious conditions among people with 
whom, if we approach them in a right 
way, we may hold intercourse to-day. 

The educated among them may be 
ignorant of such customs because they 
consider them beneath their notice and 
so unworthy of their observation; or, 
through shame that their people should 
be so superstitious and ignorant, they 
may deny the existence of such customs ; 
but patience and the right method will 
bring out the truth. 

The best results in the study of primi- 
tive religion may be found through di- 
rect investigations at different points in 
Syria and Palestine. Elements will be 
found which may be traced in other 
manifestations of Semitic religion as 
seen among the Assyrians, the Pheni- 
cians, the Moabites, the Hebrews, the 
Moslems and all other Semites who have 
left any monuments of their religious 
beliefs and practices. Our conception, 
then, of primitive Semitic religion is to 
be gained by an induction from facts 
and phenomena found among the mod- 
ern Semites. Of this primitive Semitic 
religion, when once we have recognized 
its characteristic features, we shall find 
hints, suggestions and examples in the 
historic religions of ancient Semitic lit- 
eratures. Each of these religions has 
been built upon these primitive founda- 
tions, or, to use another illustration, each 
displays traits derived from a common 
ancestor. 
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The temptation is indeed very great 
to suppose that the religion which is 
most ancient in years must be nearer the 
primal sources than anything we may 
find to-day, when, in fact, if civilization 
has come in, or a process of development, 
it may be much farther away. The ques- 
tion is not, when a man left a certain 
road, but whether he has left it at all; 
not when he changed his religious be- 
liefs and usages, but whether he has 
really changed them. Hence the simple 
modern Semite who has remained un- 
touched by the world’s progress may rep- 
resent a primitive religion which was in 
existence before the ancient Babylonian 
Empire began to be or was even thought 
of. From this point of view the thou- 
sands of years by which Babylonian and 
Assyrian civilization are measured do 
not count; for the purposes of our in- 
vestigation they are but one day. 

I emphasize this point because we are 
otherwise in danger of being seriously 
misled. Zimmern seems to me to indi- 
cate this tendency when he urges that 
the Assyrian word kuppuru, “to atone” 
or “ expiate,” as used in the Babylonian 
ritual of atonement, which is identical 
with kipper of the Old Testament, as a 
technical term in the priests’ language 
for atonement, is primitive, that the He- 
brews derived it from the Babylonians, 
the Aramaeans from the Hebrews, and 
that the Arabs received the word from 
the Aramaeans. Evidently he {is im- 
pressed by the extreme age of the Baby- 
lonian religion. But is it not probable 
that this word, which is found among 
simple, ignorant Arabs to-day, may be 
from the primitive Semitic stock from 
which Assyrians, Hebrews and Ara- 
maeans have derived it? I think that 
any one who reads the definitions of 
kafara and its derivatives in Lane’s 
Arabic-English Lexicon, must be per- 
suaded that he is dealing with a primi- 
tive Arabic word. from which the tech- 
nical sense was naturally derived. 

Zimmern finds more than hints of a 
use of blood, which reminds him of the 
sprinkling of blood in connection with 
the Passover (Ex. 12:7). He does not 
argue that the Hebrews derived this rite 
from the Babylonians, tho he might be 
tempted to do so. We shall see, how- 
ever, that we are dealing with a primi- 
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tive Semitic institution or, if we look 
“into other literatures, with one which is 
even found among other peoples. It will 
be clear, I think, that the Babylonians 
derived this usage from a language 
spoken by the’ Semitic forebears, from 
whom Hebrews and Arabs have sprung. 

Zimmern does not call special atten- 
tion to the sacrifices for houses, tho he 
alludes to them; but in one of the tablets 
there are clear indications of such a 
usage. Again, it might be supposed that 
a custom very prevalent among the igno- 
rant Arabs had been derived from the 
Babylonians, but no one who has the 
facts before him as they really are will 
have the hardihood to make such an as- 
sumption. , 

The advantage which may be derived 
from studying the sources of primitive 
Semitic religion among Semitic peoples 
to-day is that we find an abundance of 
examples in connection with each usage 
which shed much light on something 
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which may be only a hint in Assyrian 
or Hebrew literature. 

If we recur to the custom of blood 
sprinkling, many examples may be found 
among modern Semites of such a use. 
Here, then, is a familiar Semitic insti- 
tution. So, too, we read with more in- 
telligence a reference to sacrifices for 
the sick in Zimmern when we know that 
such sacrifices are common to-day. The 
sacrifices for houses, as detailed in the 
texts, edited and translated by him, 
appear in a new light if we are familiar 
with the details of similar customs 
among modern Semites. — 

Through such researches we also get 
much help in the interpretation of the 
Old Testament. We see how the phrase- 
ology of revelation has been colored by 
ancient Semitic usages and how the form 
of revelation has been adapted to prim- 
itive conceptions of God and of the re- 
lations of man to God. 

Cuicaco, Ii. 


Memories of Aubrey de Vere 


By Edmund Gosse 


N the 19th of January this year 
there passed away in his sleep the 
most venerable of the living poets 

of the Anglo-Saxon world. There is an 
old house in County Limerick, with a 
deer park round it and a lawn that slopes 
to a lake, all combining to form one of 
the most exquisite estates in the south 
of Ireland. There Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
was born at the beginning of 1814 and 
there, having reached his eighty-ninth 
year, he died. It would be impossible to 
conceive a more gentle, innocent or deli- 
cate life than his was or a more happy 
one. He did not marry; he consecrated 
all his activities to the service of litera- 
ture and of religion and of his friends. 
It was his singular good fortune to be 
protected from every species .of care or 
anxiety. He was not rich, yet he had 
the ease and dignity of circumstance 
which make it possible to concentrate the 
mind on higher thoughts than surround 
our daily bread. He was not poor, and 
yet he was screened by conditions from 


all that makes the possession of wealth 
disturbing and hardening. Mr. Aubrey © 
de Vere was more fortunate than the 
farm-folk in Virgil, for he knew that he 
was happy. In the moderation of his 
desires, in the resigning of all vain am- 
bitions, he was as wise as he was pure 
and good. 

Among my treasures I possess a copy 
of the “ Sonnets ” of his father, Sir Au- 
brey de Vere, presented to me by the son, 
as a kind inscription sets forth, in the 
year 1869. For the guidance of posterity, 
however, I have to say that I was not 
acquainted with Mr. de Vere at so tender 
an age as this would seem to imply. By 
one of those slips of the pen which we 
all make, but which in old age we forget 
to amend, Mr. de Vere wrote 1869 when 
he meant 1896. It was, in fact, not until 
the latter year that I had the privilege 
of forming an acquaintance which he al- 
lowed to ripen into something like a 
friendship. I met him early in 1896, by 
special arrangement and in conditions 
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singularly delightful, at the house of an 
Irish lady who is devoted to literature. 
The poet was already in his eighty-third 
year and my recollections, therefore, are 
of a very old man. But they are by no 
means of an infirm or senile man. The 
mental freshness and buoyancy of his 
mind continued, I suppose—for I have 
not seen him for many months—almost, 
if not quite, to the end. They certainly 
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survived, with no symptom of decay, un- 
til long after 1896. His letters, which 
were filled with the enthusiastic love of 
poetry, continued to breathe the loftiest 
intellectual ardor even when the implac- 
able years had so shaken the hand that it 
became difficult to read what was writ- 
ten. This beautiful elasticity of spirit 
was perhaps the most surprising feature 
in the wonderful old age of Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere. 

His appearance at about the age of 
eighty-three is very vivid in my recol- 
lection. He entered the room swiftly 
and gracefully, the front of his body 
thrown a little forward, as is frequently 
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the case with tall and active old men. 
His countenance bore a singular resem- 
blance to the portraits of Wordsworth, 
although the type was softer and less 
vigorous. His forehead, which sloped a 
little and was very high and domed,-was 
much observed in the open air from a 
trick he had of tilting his tall hat back. 
I used to think, very profanely, that in 
profile, on these occasions, he bore a quite 
absurdly close resemblance to the hatter 
in “ Alice’s Adventures,” especially when, 
as was frequently the case, he recited 
poetry. I am sure that any open-minded 
person who recollects Mr. de Vere will 
admit that Sir John Tenniel’s immortal 
drawing of the Hatter repeating 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little bat!” is irre- 
sistibly reminiscent of our revered friend. 
In spite of this there was something ex- 
traordinarily delicate and elevated in his 
address. He was, in fact, conversation 
made visible. I never knew a more per- 
sistent speaker. If he broke bread with 
one the progress of the meal would be 
interrupted and delayed from the very 
first by his talk, which was softly, gently 
unbroken, like a fountain falling upon 
mosses. On one occasion, when we sat 
together in a garden in the summer, Mr. 
de Vere talked, with no other interrup- 
tion than brief pauses for reflection, for 
three hours, in itself a prodigious feat 
for an old man of eighty-five, and with- 
out the smallest sign of fatigue. 

In spite of the fact that he occasionally 
used what are called “strong expres- 
sions,”—with a little playful affectation, 
I used to think, of the man of the world, 
—Mr. Aubrey de Vere had an ecclesias- 
tical air, like that of some highly culti- 
vated, imaginative old abbé. He pos- 
sessed a sort of distinguished innocence, 
a maidenly vivacious brightness, very 
charming and surprising. He once re- 
marked to me that the feminine charac- 
teristics of Newman were always recur- 
ring to his memory, that as he looked 
back upon the early Oxford days he con- 
tinually had the impression in Newman 
of “a kind of virginal -remoteness 
mingled with extremely tender grace.” 
When he said this I could not help feel- 
ing that altho there was no “ remote- 
ness” about Mr. de Vere there was 
something of the same feminine grace. 

The principal, indeed perhaps the only 
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sign of advanced old age which the poet 
presented until lately was the weakness 
of his voice. This must have been, I 
think, very melodious, but already when 
[ knew him first it had become so faint 
as ‘0 be sometimes scarcely audible, par- 
ticularly in company. It was therefore 
very pleasant to be alone with him, es- 
pecially in the open air, where he seemed 
to speak with particular freedom and 
ease. The astonishing fulness of his 
memory made his conversation marvel- 
ous and delightful. He not merely 
passed, with complete comprehension of 
the relative distance, from events of 1820 
to events of to-day, but his verbal mem- 
ory was astounding. He garnished his 
recollections of Wordsworth, Rogers, 
Landor or Sir Henry Taylor with copious 
and repeated quotation from their poetry. 
Indeed, he once assured me that of cer- 
tain favorite poets,—in particular Words- 
worth, Shelley and Keats,—he still re- 
tained, at the age of eighty-four, “ sub- 
stantially the bulk of their writings.” He 
said that his principal occupation had 
been and still was, in his solitary walks 
or by the fire, to repeat, silently or aloud, 
pages after pages of poetry. His mem- 
ory of the great writers was, he believed, 
so exact that in these exercises he had 
the illusion that he was reading from the 
printed book. 

The friends of Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
were so well versed in the stores of his 
memory that they anticipated an immense 
pleasure from his “ Recollections,” which 
he published in 1897. This was a charm- 
ing book in many ways, but it was in some 
degree a disappointment. It wasinnosense 
what we had hoped it would be, an auto- 
biography ; it recalled a variety of inci- 
dents and places which had interested the 
writer, but it told but little of what had 
moved him most. The inherent delicacy 
and shyness of the author spoiled the 
effect. “ Self,” he said, “is a dangerous 
personage to let into one’s book,” but, 
unfortunately, without it an autobiog- 
raphy is “ Hamlet ” with the part of the 
Prince of Denmark omitted. There is 
much in Aubrey de Vere’s “ Recollec- 
tions ” which is delightful, but those who 
enjoyed his conversation miss in the pub- 
lished book a great deal that they recall 
as particularly original and delightful. 
For instance, I once asked Mr. de Vere 
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who, among all the great souls he had 
known, had impressed him the most. He 
said, instantly, ‘“ Wordsworth and New- 
man ; they are the two for whom my love 
has been most like idolatry.” There were 
precious pages about Newman in the 
“ Recollections,” but the great disap- 
pointment of that book was the compara- 
tive absence of any salient notes about 
Wordsworth. I think Mr. de Vere felt 
the subject almost too sacred for annota- 
tion, and yet in personal talk he was al- 
ways ready to return to it. His loyalty 
to Wordsworth was a passion. In the 
very latest letter which I received from 
him, in a hand so flickering that it is 
hard to decipher, he says: “ Old Christo- 
pher North was the first, except Leigh 
Hunt, who plucked up heart of grace, 
‘ wrote all like a man,’ and so forced the 
public at last to read Wordsworth. He 
said so often and so loudly,—what St. 
Augustine had said to the pagan world, 
—‘So read these things that you may 
deserve to understand them,’ that at last 
a large part of that world did come to 
understand that the greatest of the 
philosophic poets was even then living in 
their midst.” Is it not an enviable gift 
still to be able to care so much about 
poetry and philosophy as the ninetieth 
year approaches? 

Many notes which his friends had 
taken of Mr. de Vere’s conversations 
were rendered nugatory by the publica- 
tion of his book; some, however, have 
still their value. He toned down in pub- 
lication, for instance, the impression of 
his seeing Newman for the first time in 
1838, and his spoken words, which I 
noted in 1896, were much more vivid. 
I had asked him to tell me how the fu- 
ture cardinal struck him. He was silent 
for a moment and then replied, with a 
light in his blue eyes, “ The emotion of 
seeing him for the first time was one of 
the greatest in my life. I shall never 
forget his appearance. I had been wait- 
ing some time and then the door opened 
and Newman, in cap and gown, entered 
very swiftly and quietly, with a kind of 
balance of the figure like a very great 
lady sweeping into the room. That was 
my first impression; the second was of 
a high-bred young monk of the Middle 
Ages whose asceticism cannot quite con- 
ceal his distinguished elegance.” An- 
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other unpublished impression of Oxford 
deserves to be recorded. Mr. de Vere 
went to hear Newman preach his famous 
sermon on Vain Works. He was a little 
late and as he took a remote seat he 
thought with annoyance that he should 
not hear anything. But he heard every 
syllable; Newman’s voice was musical, 
but very low, yet every word told. Mr. 
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de Vere observed to himself on this occa- 
sion that it seemed as tho Newman’s 
thought was so clear that it was impos- 
sible not to perceive the. impression of 
it. You seemed less to be hearing him 
speak than think. Innumerable links, 
such as these, with the past, are broken 
by the death of a most beloved and 
venerated man. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau and the French Elections 


By Theodore Stanton 


[Mr. Stanton has lived in France for the past quarter of a century and may be considered an authority on French 
political affairs. He has been the American editor of the once famous Gadignani’s Messenger, the Paris agent of the 
Associated Press, the Continental representative of several American publishing houses, The present article was 


written just before the French elections, but its anticipations have been completely justified in the increased majority 
of supporters for Premier Waldeck-Rousseau and the increased number of Socialist Deputies.—Eprror.] 


HEN, on June 23d, 1899, Senator 
Waldeck-Rousseau was called 
from his quiet and dignified 

seat in the Luxembourg Palace to assume 
at one of the stormiest moments of 
French political life since the downfall of 
Boulanger the thankless duties of the 
Presidency of the Council of Ministers, 
even the most sanguine friends of this 
able statesman did not dare hope that he 
could remain in power more than a few 
weeks—the time necessary to dispose of 
the pernicious Dreyfus affair, which had 
then reached its culminating point. 

But the apparent vulnerability and 
consequent ephemerality of the Cabinet 
was not wholly confined to this tragic 
Dreyfus complication. The heterogene- 
ousness of the new Ministry seemed to 
entail early dissolution. With a boldness, 
a foresight and a shrewdness whose wis- 
dom subsequent events thoroughly 
proved, M. Waldeck-Rousseau associated 
with himself in his “ campaign of repub- 
lican defense ” representatives of all the 
sections of the Republican party, not ex- 
cepting the utmost extremes. The aris- 
tocratic Marquis de Galliffet was given 
the War portfolio and the Revolutionary 
Socialist Millerand was placed in charge 
of the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, while scattered between these two 
poles were the leaders of not less incon- 
gruous coteries of the dominant party. 
Politics often makes strange bed fellows, 


—— in the French political house- 
old. 

When the noble Marquis entered the 
Chamber of Deputies for the first time 
and took his seat on the Ministerial 
bench the friends of Millerand on the 
floor did not hesitate to show their dis- 
approval of Galliffet’s presence in the 
Cabinet, and shouted in his ear “ As- 
sassin!” a bitter reference to the severe 
way in which, at the head of his troops, 
he had put down the Commune in May, 
1871. And when it was known that Mil- 
lerand had a portfolio, the Ultra-Mod- 
erate Republicans, in which group Gal- 
liffet classes himself, immediately began 
in the press, in public meetings, and even 
in the tribune of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a remorseless campaign against this 
“pillar of Collectivism;” they sulked 
the exposition of which Millerand was 
the official chief, and thus furnished the 
crowned heads an excuse for staying 
away; and the fight against him is still 
going merrily on. 

No wonder then that few believed that 
this house divided against itself could 
stand, especially as the remarkable quali- 
ties of M. Waldeck-Rousseau as a peace- 
maker had not yet been revealed, and up 
to this moment he had never been seen 
pouring oil on troubled waters. So po- 
litical quidnuncs did not hesitate to pre- 
dict, in the summer of 1899, that the Cab- 
inet would not see fall the leaves. And 
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yet the fact is that it has seen them come 
and go not less than three autumns, and 
could probably see a fourth if, as is gen- 
erally assumed, the Prime Minister were 
not decided to resign as soon as the com- 
ing elections are over and the new Cham- 
ber meets in June. Indeed, the present 
Cabinet has far surpassed in longevity all 
of its predecessors since the advent of the 
Third Republic over thirty years ago. 
When M. Waldeck-Rousseau retires, if 
he does retire, he will have been in power 
nearlya year longer than any other Prime 
Minister. 

Nor is this unusual vitality of the Cab- 
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inet as a whole less notable than the du- 
ration of the services of its individual 
members. Perhaps never before in 
France, at least during the present Re- 
public, have so few changes occurred in 
the membership of a Ministry. With the 
exception of General André, who suc- 
ceeded General de Galliffet almost two 
years ago, all of the ten other Ministers 
who took office in June, 1899, are still at 
their posts; and there are well-informed 
observers who hold that when M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau retires all of his col- 
leagues will remain, and that M. Léon 
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Bourgeois, who is almost universally re- 
garded as his successor, will probably sim- 
ply take the empty seat at the head of the 
council-board. _ This, I think, is going 
too far, tho it is safe to predict that sev- 
eral members of the present body will 
continue to form a part of the new one. 

After such results, so new in the 
French political world, it is not surpris- 
ing that M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s person- 
ality should awaken much curiosity, and 
even, in some cases, real admiration, not 
only in France, but in Europe general- 
ly. Nor is the Prime Minister’s charac- 
ter, both public and private, unworthy of 
this interest. He is no ordinary man. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau is tall for a 
Frenchman. He is well built and car- 
ries on him no superfluous fiesh. He is 
very quiet in manner and speech. He 
may fairly be said to be cold. At the 
noisiest sittings of the turbulent Cham- 
ber of Deputies, when the most violent 
epithets are hurled at him from both ex- 
tremes, M. Waldeck-Rousseau never 
gives the slightest sign of having heard 
any of these insults. Even the expres- 
sion of his face remains unchanged, 
which led a certain personality to say to 
me on one occasion that the Minister’s 
facial muscles are paralyzed so that it is 
beyond his power, even if so inclined, to 
show content or discontent by any play 
of the physiognomy. But there is prob- 
ably no truth in this odd statement. Be 
that as it may, the utter indifference and 
absolute coolness of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau when under Parliamentary fire 
would be remarkable even in an English 
Premier, and is such a grand exception 
in the proverbially excitable French race 
that it alone at once distinguishes him 
from his fellow politicians. 

Nor is M. Waldeck-Rousseau less ex- 
ceptional from an intellectual point of 
view. He is unquestionably one of the 
greatest living French orators. When 
he goes up into the tribune he carries not 
even a note with him. He has his whole 
discourse well fixed in his head, but it is 
not committed to memory. And yet even 
his longest speeches move on to the end 
in the most perfect order and with a 
choice of language that both charms and 
astonishes. The most vehement and re- 
peated interruptions do not disturb his 
equanimity nor break the thread of his 
oration. Sometimes he catches them on 
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the fly, and replies with a point and 
quickness that has made him both feared 
and famous in the French Parliament. 

Like many natural orators, Wendell 
Phillips for instance, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is timid at the start. His 
maiden effort nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, which revealed him to his col- 
leagues as a powerful debater, was 
forced upon him in spite of himself. 
During the discussion of a proposed bill 
on reforms in law procedure which was 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, 
of which he was a member, he took such 
a prominent part and showed himself so 
conversant with the whole subject that 
he was nominated unanimously by his 
colleagues to lay their views before the 
Chamber. But it was with the very 
greatest difficulty that he could be in- 
duced to accept the honor. His master- 
ly effort on this occasion is still vivid 
in the memory of all the old Deputies of 
the Palais Bourbon. 

This timidity may largely account for 
his excessive reserve as he leaves his seat 
and almost climbs up the flight of steps 
leading to the tribune, where he always 


stands for a few moments, leaning on 
the desk before him, before opening his 


mouth. It may, too, partly explain the 
almost total absence of invective from 
his speeches. He does not wish to stir 
up unnecessary opposition. 

But it is not alone as an orator that 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau shows his intel- 
lectual superiority and his wonderful 
gifts as a politician. In receiving dele- 
gations at his official home, in presiding 
over the Cabinet meetings and in his 
more private intercourse with Senators 
and Deputies his proverbial tact, his in- 
defatigable energy and his inexhaustible 
resources have been tested over and over 
again and under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances and have never been found 
wanting. 

Such is the man and such is the Cabi- 
net that make an appeal to the country 
on April 27. On that Sunday only those 
candidates will be declared elected who 
succeed in securing at least one more 
than half of all the ballots cast. Two 
weeks later a second voting day will oc- 
cur, when the successful candidates will 
be those who have simply come in at the 
head of the poll. So it will not be before 
Monday, May 11, if not later, that the 
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public will have the complete returns 
and know the names of the new Deputies 
and the consequent strength of the vari- 
ous divisions in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s course will be 
approved for at least two very good rea- 
sons. In the first place, because his Gov- 
ernment has given the country perfect 
quiet for three years, and this is the very 
thing that the average French citizen 
likes above all else. In the second place, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau is not only Prime 
Minister, but, what is far more impor- 
tant from an election point of view, is 
also Minister of the Interior and by this 
fact has supreme control over the ballot 
boxes and everything pértaining thereto. 
What this means in a strongly central- 
ized government like that of France I 
leave to the imagination. Suffice it to 
say that it would be an almost unheard 
of result in the history of French politics 
if the Cabinet in power were not to 
“carry the elections.” There have, of 
course, been exceptions to this rule; but 
these exceptions were due to extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and no such circum- 
stances exist to-day. M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, therefore, will win a substantial 
victory at the polls and will retire from 
office with colors flying. 

Another pretty sure and much more 
far reaching result will be the increase 
in the number of Socialist Deputies. 
They are in the present Chamber some 
fifty or sixty strong. It is generally held 
that they will come back seventy to 
eighty. This will be significant. M. 
Jean Jaurés and M. Jules Guesde, both 
celebrated leaders of the Collectivists, 
who were defeated for re-election a few 
years ago, are candidates for the Cham- 
ber, and, if chosen, this in itself will be a 
signal victory for the cause of Socialism. 

It is further believed that the Na- 
tionalists, or Anti-Semite party, the 
Monarchists of all hues, the Bonapart- 
ists, if there are really any left, and the 
opponents of the present régime gen- 
erally, will receive a decided setback, that 
the Republic, such as it is, will come 
forth from the struggle stronger than 
ever, and that universal suffrage will 
once more declare that it is this form 
of government which is preferred by the 
vast majority of the people of France, 

Paris, FRANCE, 








Men and Women; Their Province in the 


Household 


By Susan B. Anthony 


N woman the home instinct is so 
| strong that there is no danger of her 
losing it. The woman can no more 
depart from her sphere than a fish can 
leave the water, or the bird the air. Why 
is it there is no alarm lest man may de- 
viate from his sphere? 

A woman of intellect recognizes her 
place, but does not take all her time to 
manage a household; she has leisure to 
attend to religious and charitable work 
and for her club. Her duties are equal, 
tho not identical with the husband’s. She 
has her place and he has his, as much as 
each child occupies his place in the heart 
and home. The world makes a great 
mistake in arguing over this point of dif- 
ference between equality and identity. 

The husband attends to the outdoor 
work on a farm, or he is employed in a 
department store—possibly he is so for- 
tunate in these days as to be manager of 
a trust. While his business may be la- 
borious in the one case and require men- 
tality in another, yet it is not more im- 
portant, nor does it require more brains 
than is demanded for the management of 
the well ordered house. The work may 
not be identical; but it is equal in its re- 
quirement of system and toil. 

The husband’s sphere at home is, nat- 
urally, not the housework. But the fra- 
ternizing instinct is alive in him and it 
fosters his intuition and generosity to 
such extent that a true man is ready to 
meet all situations where assistance is 
needed. If it is a congenial marriage the 
wife is pleased to have her husband com- 
fortable at home, to see that he is not 
neglected. It is the natural inclination of 
a wife, as it is of the husband, to protect 
and care for the companion who mayneed 
material aid and yet is intellectually his 
mate. There is no necessity to tell what 
a wife and husband should do for each 
other; they are governed, properly, by a 
desire born of love and the spirit of har- 
mony. 

The main reason for discontent and 
discord in the household is that the wife 
is not equal owner of the joint earnings. 
She is not independent and is obliged to 
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take what her husband may choose to 
give her; often she is made to feel it is 
a mere gift and not her just due—her 
earnings, in truth. She receives board, 
clothes and shelter, as an apprentice 
might receive them in business; and she 
gets, besides, what her master is pleased 
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to give her. What incentive is there in 
that for a woman to be honest, true, lov- 
ing and happy? Would a man be con- 
tent to work out his life at an apprentice 
wage, rather than become a co-partner, 
when his work justifies his demand? 
Some men are generous and are quoted 
as gratifying every desire of extravagant 
wives ; yet the money is granted as a gift 
and as an indulgence. If it were ac- 
corded the wife as her right, her just due, 
how much less extravagant would she be- 
come, knowing her resources were lim- 
ited to a certain income. 

It was an old fashioned saying that, 
“ All a wife can do is save and never 
earn.” The wife earns by her share in 
the home work, her management of the 
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houschold and her frugality. All a wife 
desires is to be accorded an equal share 
in the proceeds of the industry of the 
firm and to feel she earns something by 
her work. . From marriage to death she 
works with no certain knowledge of an 
income, with no share in the worldly pos- 
sessions. She works blindly—for love 
and fidelity alone; and, in the event of 
her death, she has nothing to will away. 

The man of wealth marries a woman 
who ‘is beautiful and gracious; one who 
will bear his name proudly. Her home 
is handsomely appointed. She fits into 
her environment as a statue in its niche. 
At her command are servants, horses 
and carriages—or automobiles, in this 
mechanical generation. She is privileged 
to trade upon credit and dress for her po- 
sition in life. But, too often her pocket 
book contains less than the woman in 
moderate circumstances, whose husband 
has a salary and gives his wife a stated 
sum to live upon. The rich wife, if asked 
by members of her club for a donation, 
must consult her husband first. She has 
no ready money, and, frequently, is 
obliged to ask him for paltry amounts. 
She is humiliated and becomes embit- 
tered ; her dignity is lowered. Sometimes 
she employs deceit with which to obtain 
resources from him. And her thought 
of her husband’s parsimony soon kills all 
her tenderness. 

The wife of the wealthy husband has 
less independence and is more hampered 
than the wife of the laborer. In the 
the wife is 
It is she who pays 


home of the poor man 
handed the wages. 
the rent, furnishes board and clothing 
and put away the mite judiciously for fu- 


ture necessities. How much wiser is she 
in the handling of moneys because of ex- 
perience and necessity ! 

The wife of the millionaire must be 
particular to have her home properly 
managed ; she must be unremitting in her 
attention to her family’s needs, and yet 
attend society functions, doing her ut- 
most gracefully to distinguish herself as 
hostess or as guest. The husband has 
his clubs, athletic sports, banquets, po- 
litical interests; his name figures largely 
in charities, while his wife steps out of 
her carriage and is unable to give the 
beggar a pittance. The husband says: 
“It is enough that I should give.” Is 
that just? His judgment may err; for 
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man is not infallible. Where he gives 
thousands in one donation, the wife 
might divide it into several beneficent 
sums, and have a preference for a hos- 
pital rather than the library, or the col- 
lege. Why should she not have a choice 
in the disposition of charitable funds? Is 
it because of the prejudice against wom- 
an’s logic. If a man has logic and a 
woman intuition, then the gift of the 
sixth sense has bestowed upon her the 
vision of a philosopher. 

The independent woman gives to the 
poor, gratifying her noble impulses 
and asserting her individuality. Had 
Helen Gould been married to a wealthy 
man—and trusted him—she, too, might 
have been hampered as others are. She 
is no more independent in her acts than 
married women ought to be. 

If they were accorded their share in 
the income the world would hear of 
many charities and noble deeds. They 
are silent now, not from their will, but 
from necessity. It is a means of devel- 
oping dormant faculties, of bringing to 
light an executive ability. The greatest 
happiness to woman is to exert and act 
upon her good impulses. The charities 
of to-day are headed by names of noted 
men—and widows; not by those of mar- 
ried women. 

The wife is not lacking in courage. It 
is considered one of man’s prerogatives 
to defend his home against burglars and 
all lawless characters. But we often hear 
of the woman’s wit and courage at such 
times of peril. Where a cool head and 
sound nerves are needed a woman is 
equal to the emergency. When the 
house burns down, it is the mother who 
thinks of her child; it is she who has the 
wisdom to act quickly, nobly, best. 

The heroic attributes in man make him 
eligible to vote ; to have a voice in public 
affairs, as well as to rule at home. But 
even while the wife is possessed of the 
same mind, the same courage she is not 
privileged to act freely; she has no equal 
rights. The arguments against the wom- 
an in public life are that she becomes un- 
fitted for motherhood and loses her fem- 
inine, womanly attributes. Why should 
she not be the better suited for mother- 
hood because of her broadened views and 
intelligence? If she wishes to learn and 
study the mother’s duty she has the more 
brains to comprehend,: In these enlight- 
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ened days there are training schools for 
young women who are intellectual and 
wish to understand their children. There 
is no reason why a thoughtful, true wom- 
an, who realizes her worth and demands 
it, should not make a noble wife and 
mother. Nor yet, because she has the 
cause of woman stirring her soul to speak 
and act, to protect her own and her sis- 
ters’ rights, should she be divested of the 
sweet spirit which dominates a good 
woman, or be less gentle and lovable. 
The elevating thought, ennobling her 
mind, makes her the more beloved for 
her consistency and sense of justice. 

If there were a law granting the wom- 
an half the earnings, man would not se- 
lect a dainty, frivolous doll for a help- 
meet in life—and there would conse- 
quently be less helpless silly women in 
the world to choose from.’ They are ex- 
pected now to grace the table and be 
fitted for society. Were this law passed, 
the men would be as careful in the selec- 
tion of a life’s companion as of a busi- 
ness partner, desiring honesty, capabil- 
ity and a companion able to meet advers- 
ity, if need be. 

Rev. William Ellery Channing said: 
“When the slave is satisfied with his 
slavery, there is the more evidence of his 
need for freedom.” Just so with woman, 
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when she feels satisfied with being a sub- 
ject rather than a sovereign, there is the 
more necessity for her emancipation, her 
freedom and equality. 

It is long usage and custom that have 
made her content with the life of a sub- 
ject during so many years. We are go- 
ing through a transition now. The wom- 
en of America stand at the head of all 
women of the world. They are called 
the “queens of America,” and the dig- 
nity has come to them, because of the 
agitation which has gone on during the 
past fifty years. The laws passed, year 
after year, have granted them privileges 
and rights which have enabled them to 
live and act more in accordance with 
their better judgment. The marriage 
laws from the common law of the past to 
the present time have been repeatedly 
changed, granting a woman greater inde- 
pendence. Still, the mass of women have 
not been roused to their need; it is only 
the rare woman who realizes her power 
and her rights, and is comparable with a 
Frederick Douglass and a Booker Wash- 
ington. 

Fugitive slaves, in by gone days, fled 
to Canada; but the women to-day have 
no refuge for freedom. They must stay 
and fight out their battle at home. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Versions of Sully Prudhomme 


By Curtis Hidden Page 


HOME 


“ Lark, in the dawn of day, 
Far from your nest, 

What seek you? Sing and say 
What things are best?” 


“Mortal, none dare gainsay 
Two things are best: 
Free flight is best by day, 
By night, my nest.” 
SONG 
Oh the Spring is young and the sky is 
pure, 
But the flowers fade with each fad- 
ing day, 
While I dream, I dream, of Springs 
that endure, 
That endure, for aye. 


Tho the nightingale sing in the eve 
obscure, 
Tho the lark be greeting the sun’s 
first ray, 
Yet I dream, I dream, of songs that 
endure, 
That endure, for aye. 


And my lover is wooing with love’s 
first lure, 
But his heart will change and his 
love decay, 
While I dream, I dream, of loves that 
endure, 
That endure, for aye. 


CortumsBia University, New York City. 
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Byron’s Dramas 


THE eleventh volume of the new 
Murray edition of Byron * gathers .to- 
gether the remaining dramas and two of 
the longer poems, viz., “ Sardanapalus,” 
“The Two Foscari,” “ Cain,” “ Heaven 
and Earth,” “ Werner,” “ The Deformed 
Transformed,” “The Age of Bronze” 
and “ The Island.” This is not the best 
-of Byron’s work, as will be recognized at 
a glance, and indeed the volume impress- 
es one as a halting-place, a somewhat 
tedious pause, before the last mad whirl 
of activity in “ Don Juan,”—a pause not 
in time, be it understood, for during 
these same years Byron was writing and 
publishing canto after canto of the great 
poem which is to occupy the last volume 
of this edition. In “Don Juan” he 
found a subject and style which were as 
original as they were appropriate to his 
genius and the result was the greatest 


satirical peem—such, we think, it may be 
called—ever written. 

But these dramas suffer from a va- 
riety of causes. In the first place Byron 
was not:‘a dramatist, and he as much as 
admitted this when he declared, repeated- 
ly and emphatically, that his dramas 


were not intended for the stage. He 
could not get outside of himself and his 
work increases in value precisely as he 
adopts a form which submits naturally 
to this limitation. Secondly, these 
dramas suffer from the fact that Byron 
wrote them to uphold a theory. He was, 
as a careful study of his works will 
show, under the influence of two contra- 
dictory impulses; by genius he belonged 
to the group of men who introduced the 
great literature of rebellion and roman- 
ticism at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, whereas by some perversity of tem- 
per or some guidance of a masterful wit 
he sympathized with the classical and 
pseudo-classical in literature. The union 
of these divergent qualities in one man 
made him at his best one of the most 
striking and original figures in English 





*TuHE Works or Loxp Byron. Poetry. Vol.v. £a- 
sted by Ernest Hartiey Coleridge. Imported by Charles 
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letters, but at other times it marred his 
work deplorably. In the drama the ef- 
fect was especially unfortunate. The at- 
tempt to express the romantic and revo- 
lutionary spirit of the early nineteenth 
century in a dramatic form, subjected to 
the requirements of the three unities, 
could not fail to produce something con- 
strained and incomplete. And further- 
more in at least one of the dramas in- 
cluded in the present volume Byron’s at- 
tempt to philosophize was disastrous. As 
we read the grandiloquent bursts of 
Manichaeism he puts in the mouth of 
Lucifer we recall the words of Goethe, 
“When he attempts to reflect he is a 
child.” 

And yet with all these drawbacks the 
work of Byron in these dramas cannot 
be lightly passed over. Tho he lacked 
the dramatic instinct, yet he was able 
in most of his heroes to portray vividly 
and effectively some predominant trait 
of his own character. If he did not 
hold the mirror up to nature, he at least 
held it up to his own intense emotions. 
And if the result of placing the romantic 
Muse in the strait jacket of the unities 
gives not the highest and most consistent 
literature, yet this deliberate harking 
back of Byron to a stricter and stronger 
canon of taste, with his reiterated con- 
demnation of the methods of his contem- 
poraries and himself, is one of the most 
significant features of romantic litera- 
ture. As for the philosophy of “ Cain,” 
its “blasphemies” do not arouse us 
greatly to-day and we do not find much 
enlightenment in the conversation of Lu- 
cifer, yet there are passages in the drama 
whose strength and sweep really lift the 
reader into the illimitable abyss of space 
where the dialog is supposed to be held. 

“Oh thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether! And 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still-increasing lights! What are ye? What 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden? ” 


_ In his Preface the editor says: “ Proof 
is impossible, but the impression remains 
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that the greater part of this volume has 
been passed over and left unread by at 
least two generations of readers.” The 
impression is undoubtedly right, and in- 
deed there are reasons why this particu- 
lar part of Byron’s work should never 
regain its popularity, but the present gen- 
erous and handsome edition of the plays 
will, let us hope, attract to them not a 
few who will have the literary training 
necessary to enjoy them. 


re 
The God Seeker 


Tue difference between this novel * 
and “ The Forest School Master,” writ- 
ten by the same author, is the difference 
between a meditation and an interpreta- 
tion. And for our part we prefer the 
beautiful thoughts by which. the 
“School Master” spurs himself up to 
God through the green silences of the 
eternal woods to this story which sets 
forth the demonism of men gone mad 
because they are made to believe that 
God has forsaken them. 

The God Seeker is founded upon the 
following historical fact: “In the year 
1493, in a remote part of the Styrian 
Alps, the little village of Trogas was 
excommunicated from the Church and 
outlawed for a crime committed by one 
member of the parish.” The Trawies 
peasants suffer a similar fate in this 
story because one of their number, whose 
name is withheld from the Church au- 
thorities, slays the unchristian priest who 
had been set over them. Twelve men 
are chosen according to “ Vehmic Law ” 
to expiate the crime irrespective of their 
possible guilt or innocence. These are 
beheaded in the church, and afterward 
the people see their trinity drowned in 
the Treck and their sacred images borne 
away by the angry judges sent to con- 
demn them. 

The disgraceful self-abandonment of 
men and women who believe themselves 
to be already damned follows. The hor- 
rid philosophy of their shame, the rapine 
and niurder with which they debauch 
themselves, is all depicted in that singu- 
larly vivid style which distinguishes all 
that Herr Rosegger writes. 

But high upon the Johannesberg 
New York: 
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dwells “the God Seeker ” in silence and 
prayer, the man who has brought all this 
woe upon Trawies by killing the priest. 
He is also the “ Fire Guardian” of the 
sacred flame which has burned without 
intermission for a hundred years in the 
“Fire guardian’s”’ house in the valley 
of the Trawies. And having made a 
vow. to bring the people back to God, he 
accomplishes his purpose in a singularly 
tragic manner. Believing fire to be the 
great purifier, he assembles all the peo- 
ple together in a temple on the summit 
of Johannesberg and sets fire to the 
building, thus. consuming their sinful 
flesh and setting them free to find God. 
And nothing remains to tell the tale of 
this terrible holocaust but their ashes 
blown far and wide over the desolate 
mountain sides. 

But perhaps the most remarkable psy- 
chological feature of this book is the 
orphaned grief of these peasants who 
have lost their Father in Heaven, the 
tender ministry of their Holy Mother, 
the divine compassion of their Christ. 
Each vagabond soul is represented as 
searching for purity and that mystic 
power to become the sons of God once 
more. They weave pitiful spells to win 
it back, steal the prayers from maiden 
lips, dimly hoping to feel the presence 
of God once more. Certainly the story 
has an unusual moral significance to 
recommend it, aside from the classical 
beauty of the style. 


& 


The Russian State 


THE tone of Professor Kovalevsky’s 
book * is sane and temperate. It is a 
tone quite as foreign to the radicalism 
of the Nihilists as to the servile conserva- 
tism of the upholders of the present 
régime. The work is an historical sum- 
mary and critical exposition of Russian 
political institutions, and it reveals a ripe 
scholarship, a sound historical judgment 
and a democratic spirit. Unfortunately 
the style in which it is written is some- 
what censurable ; the facts and arguments 
are sometimes badly arranged, with small 
regard for logical sequences; there are 
some needless repetitions, and there ‘is 
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frequent inconsistency in the use of prop- 
er names. If, for instance, “Ivan” is 
to be rendered as “ John,” why should 
we have “ Tchengis,” “ Bati” and “ By- 
zance ” for “ Jenghiz,” “ Batu ” and “By- 
zantium?” There is to be noted, fur- 
thermore, an assumption by the author 
of a greater acquaintance on the part of 
the general reader with the data of Rus- 
sian history than he is likely to possess. 

For all that it is an extremely valuable 
book, deserving of wide favor. It is a 
storehouse of interesting material and is 
thus well adapted to the purpose of fur- 
nishing a working knowledge of the Rus- 
sian State—that powerful autocracy 
which is destined to exert so great an in- 
fluence upon the world’s future. 

A crude democracy characterized the 
institutions of the Slavs, and it is discov- 
erable to some extent in the institutions 
of other early peoples of Russia. But 
from the time of Ivan the Terrible (1547 
—1584) the Russian monarchs have been 
practically absolute. Ivan broke the 
power of the district nobility, and Peter 
the Great (1689-1725), tho he intro- 
duced many reforms, still further cen- 
tralized power. Catherine the Great 
(1762-1796), despite her friendship for 
the French encyclopedists, was a strict 
absolutist, and the reforms introduced in 
her reign stopped short of any intrusion 
upon the royal authority. Her grandson, 
Alexander I (1801-1825), really restored 
some of the earlier rights of the people, 
and his nephew, Alexander II (1855- 
1881), carried this work yet further. But 
the last two Czars have proved to be ex- 
treme reactionists. 

Despite the reaction since 1881, a con- 
siderable share in local self-government 
still rests with the people. They have 
nothing whatever to say in national af- 
fairs ; they have not even the right of col- 
lective petition; and their personal lib- 
erty is restrained in a multitude of ways 
which are almost incredible. But through 
the village commune, the volost, or great- 
er commune, and the municipal, district 
and provincial assemblies, the various 
classes have means not only of making 
their wishes known, but even of enforc- 
ing certain of their decisions. Con- 
strained and hampered as is this local 
self-government it has done good work, 
especially in the matter of improving the 
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schools ; and with greater powers it might 
become, in the words of the author, “ an 
important factor in the material and mor- 
al improvement of Russia.” 

It would be idle to attempt even to 
mention the many interesting phases of 
Professor Kovalevsky’s subject. The 
degradation of the universities under the 
last two reigns would alone furnish mat- 
ter for an extended essay. The judicial 
outrages constantly practiced ; the police 
surveillance under which every citizen 
must pass his whole life; the rigorous 
censorship; the effective persecution of 
religious dissentients, and the steady ex- 
tension of bureaucratic control over the 
entire empire are all themes of absorbing 
interest. We cannot dwell upon the de- 
tails. They are such as every reader 
should learn in full; and we know of no 
better presentation of them, tho defective 
in certain respects as it is, than Professor 
Kovalevsky’s volume. 


Sd 


The Science of Penology 


THE title of Mr. Boies’s book may at 
once raise a question: Is penology really 
a science? And this inevitably raises. an- 
other: What constitutes a science? And 
the answer to this might be the signal for 
a general scrimmage among the numer- 
aus modern claimants to this title. When 
we find to-day a curious compound of 
ignorance, skepticism and credulity bold- 
ly claiming the title of a science, we may 
hesitate before seeking to. baptize any 
new department of knowledge or re- 
search with the name. We shall get rid 
of a vast amount of quackery and im- 
posture if we insist that anything that 
bears the name of science shall be marked 
by a scientific method concerning which 
there is more general agreement, that it 
shall proceed inductively, that it shall or- 
ganize and classify its facts and be slow 
to generalize till it has sufficient material. 

The two books * before us certainly 
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show that if penology cannot be num- 
bered among the exact sciences, any 
more than medicine or political economy, 
and that if there is as much room for di- 
vergent schools in penologyas in either of 
the branches of knowledge mentioned, 
yet the latest writers and workers in this 
field of sociology have not only gathered 
a large amount of material, but they have 
classified carefully and presented sys- 
tematically with scientific method and in 
a scientific spirit. 

We may dispute with Mr. Boies 
whether penology is really “the stem 
from which all the sciences branch ;” we 
are not yet in position to establish the 
hierarchy of sciences any more than was 
Comte, whose attempt in this direction 
was as unscientific as it was unphilo- 
sophical. We may also doubt the perfect 
accuracy of certain definitions which Mr. 
Boies presents on the threshold of his 
subject. The positive school in crimi- 
nology has byno means furnished us with 
conclusions based on positive facts. It 
has not yet succeeded in giving us the 
unfailing indications of psychical states 
influential in the production of crime. 
Accurate definitions as to the criminal 
class cannot yet be based upon the data 
of criminal anthropology; nor are we in 
a position to generalize too positively 
or hastily upon so-called criminal statis- 
tics, for the reason that we have very 
few that are valuable or reliable. Mr. 
Boies does not pose as the founder or the 
disciple of any school. He is rather 
eclectic than otherwise. He avoids con- 
troversy,and seeks to avail himself of any 
and every important contribution that 
has been made in English. The weak- 
ness of the book is that it does not draw 
sufficiently upon the great body of facts 
and information set forth on this sub- 
ject in other languages, such for instance 
as the splendid work done by “La 
Société Générale des Prisons ” of France 
in the last twenty-five years. 

Mr. Boies has already established for 
himself a standing in the field of penolo- 
gical literature by his work on “ Pris- 
oners and Paupers.” He has been a 
member for some years of the State 
Board of Charities of Pennsylvania. He 
does not approach his subject therefore 
as a pure theorist. His book is free from 
wild speculation and dangerous vagaries. 
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We feel the touch and accent of the 
practical man. 

Dr. Henderson, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, is an eminent authority in the still 
larger field covered by his book. Tho 
a second edition, it has been almost en- 
tirely rewritten. His skill and treat- 
ment of the broad realm of topics cov- 
ered by the dependent, defective, and de- 
linquents, shows that the scientific 
method may be successfully applied to 
the whole realm of modern charity. To 
the knowledge of the expert Professor 
Henderson adds the skill of the instruct- 
or. His book is a clear, orderly, and 
systematic treatise. It is admirably 
adapted for college classes and social sci- 
ence clubs. Sociology is now a branch 
of study in nearly all our largest colleges, 
and this book with its abundant refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject will 
serve as an excellent guide to students. 
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Italian Sculpture 


THE man who avowedly writes to illus- 
trate a theory challenges the critic to 
mortal combat, and if he does not wish 
to arouse a lively hostility he must needs 
be as wise and wary as Mr. L. J. Free- 
man, who begins his beautifully illus- 
trated work on Italian Sculpture of the 
Renaissance* by a careful analysis of the 
esthetic reasons for the enjoyment of 
sculpture. His theory is that the pleas- 
urable sensations aroused in us by plastic 
art are due to a pseudo excitement of the 
sense of touch through the eye. A true 
work of art must create an illusion, trans- 
porting us into a larger world by stimu- 
lating our senses. But, to allow him to 
explain himself: 

“Our recognition of form by sight is based 
upon our sense of touch. For if, as an object 
of three dimensions, the piece of sculpture 
rouses in us imagined sensations, as an art 
object its function is to make these sensations 
the pleasantest possible. Moreover, in 
being able to select the elements of his syn- 
thesis, the artist is able to give us sensations 
experienced under ideal conditions, sensations 
which are not accompanied by the fatigue of 
bodily waste and which are of larger scope 
than we could imagine.” 

This theory of esthetic pleasure inevi- 
tably recalls that of Mr. Berenson. Thus 
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in the opening chapter of his Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance Mr. Be- 
‘ renson says: 


“ The essential in the art of painting .. . 
is to stimulate our consciousness of tactile 
values. Art stimulates to an unwonted 
activity psychical processes which are in them- 
selves the source of most (if not all) of our 
pleasures, and .which here, free from disturb- 
ing physical sensations, never tend to pass 
over into pain.” 


This comparison is not meantto insinu- 
ate that Mr. Freeman has borrowed his 
material from his predecessor; he is 
both original and convincing. While not 
forcing his theory, it is the thread on 
which he strings his keen analysis of the 
work of a long line of sculptors. For 
instance, in his description of Michael 
Angelo’s famous figures on the tombs of 
the Medici, he says: 

“The strange emphasis laid upon certain 
parts gives us imagined sensations which we 
translate into the idea of the spiritual struggle 
and sufferings of beings whose vitality is far 
beyond that of the ordinary human; so far 
beyond, that, to some imaginations, in their 
persons seem to be typified the struggle and 
suffering of the race.” 


A small book with so large a scope can 
allow but few words to each artist, yet in 
these few words Mr. Freeman gives us a 
distinct idea of the essential charac- 
teristics of the work of the greatest 
Italian sculptors of the Renaissance. 
He has the feeling for the sig- 
nificant and essential which he and 
Mr. Berenson choose as the touchstone 
of the great artist. Some of his descrip- 
tions are as keen and graphic as etchings. 
For example, when he sums up Benve- 
nuto Cellini in these biting words: “Type 
of the Renaissance braggadocio, man of 
lusts and lies and poetic fancies, true 
artist always, and the best goldsmith of 
his times.” Or when he thus avenges 
us and himself on Bernini: “ Bernini’s 
restless saints, all of a frozen flutter.” 


& 


Twenty-six and One, and Other Stories. By 
Maxime Gorky. New York: J. F. Tay- 
lor & Co., $1.25. 

Nothing that has appeared of Gorky’s 
in this country is so typical of the young 
Russian writer as this new volume. By 
these stories Gorky either stands or falls. 
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The “prose-poem” of the twenty-six 
biscuit bakers—“ twenty-six living ma- 
chines ”—all loving and worshiping the 
chambermaid Tanya as their idol is 
unique both in conception and in execu- 
tion. The circumstances of the test of 
their idol’s strength and her final down- 
fall are drawn in strokes not unlike the 
power of Balzac, while the description 
of the sea in “ Malva” reminds one of 
the most beautiful and poetical prose pas- 
sages in Russian literature—Gogol’s pic- 
tures of the Dnieper. For those inter- 


ested in noting for themselves the vari- 
ous stages of Gorky’s development this 
volume will thus have a special attraction, 
giving as it does his earliest story, 
“ Tchelkache,” side by side with “ Twen- 
ty-six and One,” which is one of his 
latest productions. 


The Story of Eden. By Dolf Wyllarde. New 
York: John Lane, $1.50. 

The Eden in this novel was located 
somewhere in Cape Colony just prior to 
the Boer war. The Adams and Eves 
who figured in it were English sinners 
belonging to military circles there. And 
that which is most likely to recommend 
the book is the author’s charming style, 
his “pigment” use of words, and his 
decorously evil imagination. He shows 
a clever understanding of those frailties 
that generally characterize this sort of 
mushroom society. And the story ac- 
tually progresses by a systematic under- 
mining of everybody’s reputation con- 
cerned. With one exception the men 
have nothing but bayonet courage and a 
sort of gambler’s code of ethics to recom- 
mend them, while much art of an evil 
kind is displayed in teazing the virtues 
of good women, or in proving the beauty 
of innocency by the sad retrospect of 
those whose instincts have been perverted 
into vices. ™ 


Lachmi Bai. By Michael White. New York. 
J. F. Taylor & Co., 1.50. 

Called not by celestial voices to a 
heaven-appointed task, but goaded chiefly 
by a sense of personal wrong, the maiden 
heroine of this story, a Hindu princess, 
essays the task of a Joanne d’Arc and 
seeks during the Sepoy rebellion to wrest 
India from England, perishing at last 
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upon the field of battle amid the wreck 
of her State. The author is not strong 
enough to impose the Rani of Jhansi 
upon the reader’s imagination as a being 
adequate to the tremendous situation in 
which he places her. In the light of her 
personality, as here set forth, her influ- 
ence on men and affairs is simply incred- 
ible. _ The plot follows the simplest lines 
of construction, and the story, tame at 
best, is lacking in cumulative interest. 


as 


Newman. An Appreciation in Two Lectures, 
with the Choicest cles of his Writings 
Selected and Arranged. By Alexander 
Whyte. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., $1.10 net. > 

Dr. Whyte’s appreciation of Newman 
as a master of English prose is as ex- 
alted as his criticism of him as a theo- 
logian is severe. The two opinions may 
be read in juxtaposition: 


“The finer and more fastidious your mind 
is the more you will enjoy Newman’s ser- 
mons. But the more burdened and broken 
your heart is, and especially with your secret 
sinfulness, the less will you find in them that 
which, above all things in heaven or earth, 
your heart needs. Had the substance and the 
spirit of Newman’s sermons been but half as 
good as their style, what a treasure the St. 
Mary’s sermons would have been to all time! 
As it is, they are a splendid literature in many 
respects; but one thing they are not, they are 
not what God intends the Gospel of His Son 
to be to aJl sinful and miserable men.” 


In these few sentences is contained the 
gist of Dr. Whyte’s long “ Appreciation,” 
which covers some 137 pages. The pas- 
sages selected are mostly religious, but 
include paragraphs on education and 
other subjects from Newman’s volumi- 


nous works. 
& 


John Chinaman. By E. H. Parker, New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50 net. 


The Chinese have a proverb: 


All that by river, road, or yamen ply 
Their living, should, prejudged as rascals, die. 


The experiences of a British Consul in 
China are pretty largely among the 
classes herein proscribed, and are‘there- 
fore doubtful sources from which to 
draw conclusions as to Chinese character 
in the mass. Mr. Parker’s duties, how- 
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ever, took him into many places,—Hanoi, 
Bhamo, Canton, Chung-ching, Peking . 
and Seoul,—and he records his observa- 
tions with accuracy and a liberal spirit. 
Such conclusions as emerge from the 
very miscellaneous notes and anecdotes 
gathered into this book reflect well on 
the moral capacities of the Chinese, as 
measured by standards of other people 
“east of Suez.” 


The Century Book for Mothers. A Practical 
Guide to the Rearing of Healthy Children, 
By Leroy Milton Yale, M.D., and Gustav 
Pollak. New York: The Century Co., 
$2.00 net. 


This is a book such as many people 
will no doubt be glad to know about, and 
it should be widely useful. It contains 
all information that mothers are apt to 
need, presented in a simple way and 
with ample index for reference. The ob- 
ject of the authors has wisely been 


“to help the intelligent mother to become 
the alert and judicious guardian of the 
nursery, rather than to tempt her to play the 
physician and dabble in dosing.” 


The second and larger part of the book 
consists of a variety of questions which 
have been put to one of the authors, who 
is the editor of Babyhood, by mothers 
with problems. The book is a sensible 
one and can be recommended. 


& 


Naughty Nan. By John Luther Long. New 


York: The Century Co., $1.50. 


When an author succeeds in writing a 
conversation four hundred and eighteen 
pages long the feat is at least remarkable, 
and Naughty Nan is such a marvel. It 
is the comedy, hysteria and tragedy of 
love, impersonated by a young girl who 
advances upon the unsuspecting male by 
means of little sentimental hyphens and 
giggles that end in pretty sobs. In fact, 
the most marked characteristic of Mr. 
Long’s style has always been the sobs 
and this use of the dash. It occurs in 
every sentence, and conveys every sort of 
meaning from a kiss to an intimation 
of profanity. Still, he will do well to 
stick to the “ Madame Butterflies ” in a 
literary way. His own genius is of the 
daffydowndilly type. 





LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Literary Notes 


WE have received “Henry Esmond” (2 
vols., $2.00) and “ Barry Lindon” (1 vol., 
$1.50) in the neat edition edited by Walter 
Jerrold, and illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 
(Imported by the Macmillan Company.) 


....-The London Academy has reviewed 
Professor Sherman’s “ What is Shakespeare? ” 
so delightfully that there is nothing more to be 
said about the book. We had intended to 
write this review ourselves, but the Academy 
has got in first. 


....In the current issue of the American 
Journal of Philology Professor Hendrickson 
offers a new and plausible interpretation of 
Cicero’s much discussed judgment of Lucre- 
tius. He makes the disputed tamen refer not 
to a contrast in the character of Lucretius’s 
work, but to a contrast between his own opin- 
ion and his brother’s. 


....Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. announce 
an extensive series of reprints of Americana, 
in elegant form and limited editions. They 
will inaugurate this series in the fall of 1902 
with the issue of Hennepin’s Travels, under 
the editorship of the man best qualified in 
America, perhaps, for such a task, Mr. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. For the text Mr. Thwaites 
will use the edition of 1698, and the maps 
and illustrations will be reproduced in fac- 
simile. The work will be thoroughly annotated 
by Mr. Thwaites, who will also furnish an In- 
troduction and prepare the Index. 


....Shakespeare’s gloves are now in the pos- 
session of a private collector, Dr. Horace How- 
ard Furness, the eminent scholar and the 
editor of the Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare. ‘“ They lie,” writes an interviewer 
who recently visited the doctor at his home, 
“in a case of their own in one of the bay 
windows. It seems scarcely credible to the 
twentieth century visitor that those dull buff 
gauntlets could have been creased by the hands 
that wrote Macbeth and Julius Czsar, or 
that the gold stitching of the embroidery on 
the deep cuffs could have been frayed by the 
careless use of the man whose name is written 
first on the glorious roll of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Yet their pedigree, so to speak, is direct 
and authentic. Given in 1769 to David Gar- 
rick, by the actor John Ward, they were given 
by him to his widow, and by her to Sarah Sid- 
dons. Mrs. Siddons bequeathed them to her 
daughter, Mrs. George Combe, by whom they 
were given to Fanny Kemble, ‘ and by this ever 
dear and gracious lady to the present possess- 
or.’ There, in the sunshine that floods the 
long library, they rest to-day, surrounded by 
the books and souvenirs that speak most clear- 
ly and lovingly of the great master dead and 
gone.” 
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Pebbles 


“How do you know Homer was poor?” 
“ He wrote in the Attic.”—Yale Record. 


....Bessie: “ He was very impudent. He 
put his arm around me twice.” Jessie: “ My! 
What a long arm he must have.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SICK MAN. 


When the doctor comes he always laughs 
at you. When you get hungry you are 
ashamed to acknowledge it, and, if your nurse 
is very particular, you are liable to suffer from 
hunger. When the medicine makes you sick 
and you complain to the doctor, he says: 
“ That’s what I expected; that’s what I in- 
tended it to do.” People come around the 
house you never saw before; the milkman, 
the iceman and the washwoman. The neigh- 
bors never worry about your illness as much 
as you thought they would. When there is a 
knock on the door you think it is an inquiring 
friend, and try to look as pale and wan as pos- 
sible, and then discover that it is a little girl 
who wants to borrow butter. What a lot of 
strange dogs play in your yard during the day! 
And occasionally there is a cow, and you won- 
der that the police are not more active. Along 
about the second day you begin to wonder 
that some of the neighbors don’t go out and 
kill a quail for you; something delicate to 
tempt your appetite—Atchison Globe. 


PASS. 


A father said unto his hopeful son, 

“Who was Leonidas, my cherished one?” 

The boy replied, with words of ardent nature, 

“He was a member of the Legislature.” 

“ How?” asked the parent. Then the young- 
ster saith, 

“ He got a pass and held her like grim death.” 

“Whose pass? What pass?” the anxious 
father cried. 

“*Twas Ther-monopoly,” the boy replied. 

(In deference to the public we must state 
that boy has been an orphan since that date.) 


LOVELY WOMAN 


And as around our manly neck she throws 

Her dimpled arms, with artless unconcern, 

And kisses us and asks us to be her’n, 

And pats us on the jaw, do you suppose 

That we say “No,” grow frightened on the 
spot 

And faint away? 
not! 

Young man, come West. 
learn. 

—Typical Verses of Eugene Ware, New Head 

of Pension Bureau. 


Well, we should reckon 


You’ve got a lot to 
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Our Duty in the Philippines 


WE take great pleasure this week in 
presenting to our readers the conclusion 
of the first statement made to the general 
public by Mr. Taft, Civil Governor of 
the Philippines, of the conditions there, 
and of the difficulties and the duties in- 
volved. With it we publish an article by 
Dr. Schurman, who was President of the 
first Commission sent by Mr. McKinley 
to the Philippines, as Judge Taft is Presi- 
dent of the second Commission. 

Out of these two articles, by two dis- 
tinguished and competent civilians of the 
highest character and of the fullest 
knowledge, we get one and the same 
principle and rule of unique and com-” 
manding importance essential to success 
in those islands, one so simple, so patent 
on the face of things, that it would seem 
unnecessary to state it; but needful it is. 
That rule and principle is, Sympathy 
with the Inhabitants. Our readers know 
that we have repeatedly insisted on it, be- 
cause we have observed so much of its 
violation. 

Both Governor Taft and President 
Schurman seem to have this thought 
chiefly in mind. Governor Taft declares 
himself and his associates in the Com- 
mission to be “ optimists ” in reference 
to the Filipinos; and he makes the 
shrewd remark that otherwise “we would 
not be worthy of holding the places and 
exercising the responsibilities that we 
do.”” Already he and his associates have 
come into close and intimate relations 
with numbers of them whom they “ re- 
spect and admire.” The uneducated 
ones are, he says, “ quiet and decorous,” 
and all are temperate. Their vino shops 
are quiet and decent, which cannot be 
said of the American saloons there. They 
are domestic and affectionate, and they 
are not licentious. If the army finds 
them cruel and treacherous, it is only 
what they have learned from centuries of 
oppression, and they are no worse than 
other Oriental people. They are well 
capable of education, and desire it, and 
they have artistic tastes. The educated 
Filipino is “courteous, well-spoken, 
graceful and a very pleasing compan- 
ion,” and “hospitality is characteristic 
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of the race.” Every word is sympa- 
thetic, as if spoken by one that loved the 
people. 

A very suggestive passage in Governor 
Taft’s article is that in which he draws 
the contrast between the attitude of the 
soldier whose sole duty it is to fight the 
Filipinos, and the same soldier when he 
is made civil head of a province and is 
responsible for its peaceable administra- 
tion. Instantly he sees the natives from 
a different standpoint. He then begins 
to find their good qualities. They are 
no longer merely lying and treacherous 
and cruel. They have the same human 
nature that we have. President Taft 
would not for a moment admit that the 
civil and the military departments in the 
Philippines, represented by himself and 
General Chaffee, do not work together 
harmoniously ; but it is clear as day that 
there is a different attitude toward the 
people cultivated by the Civil Govern- 
ment from what is produced in the exer- 
cise of military government. One is nat- 
urally sympathetic, and the other as nat- 
urally suspicious and hostile. Hence it 
is that the soldier does not think it safe 
to reduce the army, while the Civil Gov- 
ernor is convinced that a large reduction 
can be made, and that the islands can be 
best ruled through a native constabulary. 

This same sympathy for the natives of 
the islands marks the article by Presi- 
dent Schurman. There is no hint in it, 
any more than in Governor Taft’s, that 
the Filipinos are any the worse for not 
having been Anglo-Saxons. He tries 
to see their side of the conflict. If some 
of the Moro dattos are disturbed, he 
asks whether perhaps we are not to blame 
for provoking them, by attempts to pene- 
trate for trade into districts which the 
Spanish never entered. And as to our 
relations with the Christian Filipinos 
hear what he says: 

“When it is a race war, particularly a war 
of Anglo-Saxons against a colored race, the 
white man’s moral deterioration is facilitated 
by contempt, by arrogance and by injustice.” 

This is admirably said. An Anglo-Sax- 
on’s contempt for “niggers,” “ injuns,” 
“ dagoes,” is a part of his moral deteri- 
oration, and is the chief cause of all our 
troubles in dealing with peoples not of 
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our race. It is the lack of Christianity 
in us. We forget that they have both 
rights and feelings. It is natural that 
those whose business as soldiers it is to 
fight the Filipinos should despise them, 
and as natural that those who as civil 
rulers go to help them should see and re- 
spect their good qualities. If you begin 
by declaring that the race with which you 
are brought in contact is essentially in- 
ferior and must be kept under by force, 
you can never get along peaceably with 
it. 

President Schurman brings this se- 
rious charge against the American peo- 
ple in their dealings with the Filipinos, 
that we have fought them, but have never 
told them what we propose to do with 
them. We are not sure but he makes 
too much of this point. It is true that 
Congress has not yet passed any law for 
the permanent government of the Philip- 
pines, altho such an act is now pend- 
ing and will probably be passed by the 
present Congress. It is also true that the 
control of affairs in the Philippines has 
been under the chief charge of the War 
Department. But President McKinley, 
and President Roosevelt after him, have 


given a sufficient pledge to the people of 
the islands as to what the United States 
will do with them, and the Civil Gov- 
ernor we have sent them has still further 


given such a pledge. The President, 
acting as civil as well as military Chief 
Executive, has told them that we propose 
to keep the islands under our own con- 
trol for their protection. He has told 
them that we do not intend to rule them 
as subject colonies for our own advan- 
tage, but to give them full autonomy in 
their towns and cities, and concurrent 
autonomy with us in the government of 
their provinces and of the whole islands. 
Congress can only say the same thing, 
and Congress could not well say any- 
thing while war was in progress and con- 
clusions could not be reached. Now 
Congress is considering a bill which will 
be sure to carry out all that President 
McKinley promised and Governor Taft 
has begun .to accomplish. Remember 
that these are a people whose best are no 
better educated and trained than are the 
natives of India, and yet we have prom- 
ised them, and are now giving them, such 
self-government as England has never 
thought of giving to India. With every 
word that President Schurman says as to 
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the obligation to try the method of con- 
ciliation rather than force we agree, but 
we have already promised to give them 
all the self-government they can use, or 
that is consistent with peace; and some 
time must be allowed to accomplish our 
promise. We honor the courage and 
ability of our army, but the sooner their 
task is done and civil self-government, 
under American protection, is secured, 
and the army retired to barracks as in 
this country, the better for all concerned. 


st 
The Apology for General Smith 


THE orders of General Smith to Ma- 
jor Waller, in his campaign in Samar, 
were, to take no prisoners, to kill all men 
and all boys over ten years of age, and to 
make the land “a howling. wilderness ; ” 
and this order, which so shocked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is vigorously defended 
by The Army and Navy Journal! If 
that journal represents the sentiment of 
the Army, the fact only emphasizes the 
obligation to get the army out of the is- 
lands as soon as possible, and put them 
under civil rule. 

The defense of The Army and Navy 
Journal is, the necessity of severe war. 
It says that during the draft riots in this 
city in 1863 the President of the Police 
Board replied to the captains of the po- 
lice who asked what they were to do with 
their prisoners: “ Don’t take any! Kill, 
kill, kill! Put down the mob! Don’t 
bring a prisoner in till the mob is put 
down.” The result was that a multitude, 
perhaps fifteen hundred, were killed, and 
the mob crushed. That was good work 
and justified. That was battle. We 
have never complained of people killed 
in battle. But after the battle, after the 
mob was put down, then prisoners might 
be taken. It was not a mob or an army 
in battle that General Smith’s orders con- 
templated. Those orders seem to have 
assumed that every “amigo” was a spy, 
to be killed without trial, on sight, every 
man and growing boy that could be 
found. We see no parallel here. Then 
General Halleck’s orders are quoted 
about spies within the lines in disguise, 
who were to be “arrested, tried, con- 
demned and shot.” Certainly. But 
such were not those whom Major Waller 
was to kill. They were not “ within our 
lines ;” they were not to be “ tried.” 
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Says our usually esteemed contempo- 
rary: 

“We can assure those noisy gentlemen who 

are thirsting for the blood of Brig. Gen. Jacob 
H. Smith that they will not be able to secure 
even a condemnation of that able and con- 
scientious soldier. We can see nothing in the 
reports concerning him thus far received that 
indicates any violation of the law and the regu- 
lations under which he has been acting in carry- 
ing out the will of Congress, the President, 
and the people, speaking through their chosen 
representatives at Washington.” 
We do not say he will be condemned. 
We will wait to see; but there will have 
to be a much clearer defense brought for- 
ward than has yet appeared, to satisfy 
the American people. 

On another point The Army and Navy 
Journal must be listened to, and we await 
the facts. It declares that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root cannot be 
held free from responsibility,and that the 
attempt to make it out that they are sur- 
prised is simply “ playing the baby act.” 
Of course, the written General Orders 
are all sent to the War Department, and, 
if not revoked, may be regarded as ap- 
proved, or at least allowed. But we do 
not understand that those were written 
orders, meant to appear on file, which 
General Smith gave to Major Waller. 
None such have been cited. They seem, 
from the testimony, to have been oral. 
In that case they could not be reviewed 
or corrected at Washington. Doubtless 
severe orders were issued and are on 
file, but they were almost certainly in the 
usual form, but were supplemented and 
interpreted verbally. We cannot yet be- 
lieve that the orders to make “a howl- 
ing wilderness ” and kill all men and all 
boys above ten years of age were ever 
transmitted to Washington. The idea 
that they could have been even tacitly ap- 
proved is preposterous. 

& 


Neglected Questions 


WITH respect to some important ques- 
tions of domestic policy the Republican 
party in Congress seems inclined to take 
no action whatever before the close of 


the present session. It should not ap- 
peal to the people in November next with 
such a record concerning questions to- 
ward which the attitude of the opposing 
party is well defined and even traditional ; 
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for there is evidence that a large num- 
ber of voters now in the Republican 
ranks earnestly desire legislation on 
these subjects in the direction of the 
Democratic party’s policy. We refer: to 
certain parts of the tariff, the supervi- 
sion and regulation of railway power, and 
the restraint of the harmful practices or 
tendencies of the great corporations that 
are commonly called trusts. 

During the last year there has been 
abundant evidence of a desire within the 
dominant party—especially in the popu- 
lous Middle West—for new legislation 
and clear declarations of policy on these 
subjects. The latest indication of it was 
an address made at Minneapolis last 
week by Governor Cummins, of Iowa, 
the successor to Secretary Shaw. “With- 
in the last three or four years,” he said, 
“human nature, fired by unwonted pros- 
perity, and led by the kings of com- 
merce,” had been endeavoring to “accom- 
plish objects which are intolerable in a 
free country, which do not tend to devel- 
opment, but to tyranny.” He compared 
the old Carnegie Steel Company with the 
new United States Steel Corporation, to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The ex- 
tension of competing railway lines he ap- 
proved, but the mover of a project» for 
the destruction of competition by the con- 
solidation of parallel lines he denounced 
as “an enemy of good government and a 
foe of human progress.” Being “a most 
devoted adherent of the principle of pro- 
tection,” he called for “‘ the removal of 
duties upon imports respecting which 
competition no longer exists in the 
United States.” “Competition we will 
have,” said he, “ that of our own coun- 
try preferred, but that of the world if 
necessary.” He suggested, first, that no 
corporation be permitted to issue stock 
unless paid for in money at its par value; 
second, that some branch of the Govern- 
ment should be empowered to fix the 
price of service or products with respect 
to which a monopoly or substantial 
monopoly has been established; third, 
that such tariff duties as he had already 
mentioned should be removed. The 
American people, he asserted, would 
“no more submit to commercial despo- 
tism ” than they would to despotism in 
Government. We refer to this address 
of Governor Cummins not because we 
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approve everything said in it, but chief- 
ly for the reason that we believe it fairly 
represents the attitude of a large number 
of Republicans in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. 

In Congress the Republicans, control- 
ling both Houses, have declined to un- 
dertake the removal or reduction of 
those tariff duties which are no longer 
needed for protection, but which in some 
instances enable combinations to exact 
at home higher prices than those for 
which they sell their products abroad. 
Before the end of this session they should 
at least decide to revise these duties, and 
let their purpose be known. Justice and 
political expediency both call for action 
or a clear declaration of policy on this 
question. 

It is folly to talk of “ destroying” 
the great corporations or of attacking 
them as if they were enemies of the peo- 
ple. But they should be subjected to offi- 
cial supervision, and the light of publicity 
should be thrown upon their affairs. If 


they take an unjust advantage of out- 
worn tariff laws that were enacted to pro- 
tect the development of infant industries, 


these laws should be repealed. Has 
there been in the present session of Con- 
gress any attempt to provide for the su- 
pervision and regulation of the affairs 
of great combinations? Has there been 
any earnest effort to supply the whole- 
some restraint of publicity? Has Con- 
gress taken any step whatever for the 
solution of problems in connection with 
this trust or corporatior. question by en- 
acting new laws, or revising old ones, or 
ascertaining the present constitutional 
limits of legislation on this subject? 
How shall the majority in September 
and October make excuse for their in- 
action and indifference to those who will 
ask why something was not done? 
Some great corporations—those which 
control the beef trade, for example, and 
which have been parties to agreements of 
various kinds—have piled up wealth and 
ruled important industries largely by 
means of unlawful secret rates granted 
by the railroad companies. There has 
been abundant and absolute proof of this. 
The Government has sought to prevent 
such criminal injustice by enforcing the 
statutes. But the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners are even now asserting in 
public addresses and in testimony before 
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Congressional committees that for the 
benefit of great combinations there still 
is gross discrimination which they can- 
not prevent and which has not been made 
the subject of legal proceedings. If they 
tell the truth, there is urgent need of 
new legislation and close supervision ; if 
they are guilty of misrepresentation, they 
should be removed from office. The peo- 
ple believe what they say, and, we think, 
with good reason. But the ruling party 
in Congress has done nothing. What do 
its leaders intend to say about this to the 
people in October? 

The President has not shirked his 
duty. By the merger suit, the injunction 
proceedings against railroad rebates, and 
the inquiry concerning the beef com- 
panies he has sought to enforce and test 
existing laws, altho he may think that 
these laws are in some respects out of 
date and should be amended. But he 
does not make laws. If those who have 
the power to make them shall continue 
to neglect their duty they will find it no 
easy task to save their control of the 
House. mn 


Gardens and Lawns 


WE have already discussed the loca- 
tion and building of a country home. 
We now conclude our discussion of the 
subject with some suggestions. as to the 
gardens and lawns. 

The garden is the first development 
of our new possessions that will give 
us remuneration for our work. It 
is the chief attraction to those who 
come out from the city. “ Plenty of 
flowers and fresh vegetables—green peas 
and young onions, herbs and spinach 
and lettuces. Truly this is living!” And 
it.is just as easy to have your tulips and 
pinks in profusion, and sowed in with 
your Champion of England and Tele- 
phone peas to have some sweet peas. It 
may not be good form in a vegetable gar- 
den, but it is good sense. It feeds the 
nostrils and the eyes, as well as the gus- 
tatory sense. 

We should rightfully not talk about 
a garden, but the gardens; for every 
country house needs a series of these 
“yard-ins ” or gardens, surrounding the 
house, which we have already set in the 
middle of our acres. The vineyard is one 
“vard-in,” for between the trellises we 
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set our gooseberry and currant bushes. 
You cannot have too many of these. 
Stinginess is never so inexcusable as 
when it does not give yourself enough. 
Mrs. Chisholm says: 


“ Now let me tell you something. If you 
wish to enjoy a garden you must have it big 
enough, and fine enough, to take pride in show- 
ing it; and there must always be an overblos- 
soming and overflow to give away. A good 


garden is the nicest place in the world for re- 
ceiving visitors, and for neighborly gossip.” 


There should always be trial beds for 
new things—new strawberries, not less 
than twenty or thirty sorts, growing side 
by side, in scarlet rows. Here you go 
with your friends and discuss compara- 
tive horticulture and the evolution of new 
plants. This sort of gossip harms no 
one, but, on the other hand, does a deal 
of good. 

But we must not get confused. First 
of all we shall plant a pear garden and 
an apple orchard; then a plum yard, with 
rows of cherries. Cherries and plums 
will go in between your apple trees, if 
you desire to economize room. Only be 
sure to have enough of them. When it 
comes to eating your own cherries you 
will still want a good supply for the birds 
as well as for yourselves. Remember that 
in the country the birds are a part of the 
family. You cannot get on without 
them, and if you half starve them you 
will not easily get on with them. If you 
have ten cherry trees, count at least five 
of them for the robins—for wages. As 
for plums there will be no fun in having 
less than six or eight varieties—expect- 
ing to add two or three new sorts each 
year for the next ten years. It is these 
new things that keep offering themselves 
each year, and which you are privileged 
to test and experiment with, that add half 
the charm to gardening. You see at once 
that to live in the country means to be 
always studying something; and if you 
really do study every chapter will open 
to a new chapter—perhaps written by 
yourself. The gardener always has his 
hobbies, and that is what you will have 
to a certainty. Asa Gray had a Cypri- 
pedium hobby and Dr. Oren Root had 
the same, and the latter came out just 
one sort ahead. You will soon find your- 
self starting new varieties of vegetables 
and flowers and learning the art of cross- 
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fertilizing. If you do not take to some- 
thing of this sort you will be going back 
to a tenement house and wearing out 
paving stones. 

When you have established your apple, 
pear, plum, cherry and peach and apricot 
garden, you will have begun to say: “I 
will fill up these rows with my currants 
and gooseberries, and so will get two 
or three crops from the same plot of 
ground.” Grapes will need a yard-in by 
themselves and you will call it a vineyard. 
The blackberries are also exclusive, lik- 
ing a moist, but well drained spot. They 
have a knack of taking care of them- 
selves, after you have cultivated them 
fora year. As for grapes, “ they are the 
beefsteak of the vegetable world.” They 
are the best food, with a possible excep- 
tion of the apple. You will not be satis- 
fied with less than ten varieties, probably 
not even. with twenty. There are one 
hundred good sorts cataloged. The 
grape gives health as well as refresh- 
ment. You will begin with Worden, 
Niagara, Lindley, Brighton and Goert- 
ner; soon you will add Hayes, Eldorado, 
Herbert, and then you will be swamped 
in the fifty Rogers hybrids. All this time 
your gardens are cultivating you quite 
as much as you are cultivating them. 

“Not a word yet about the straw- 
berry!” That is because you will have 
more bother with this little nephew of 
the apple and cousin of the cherry than 
with all the other fruits. They will dry 
up in a dry spell, will rot in a wet one, 
heave out of the ground of a cold winter 
and bear only two or three crops without 
replanting. But for all that you will 
go “wild” over growing strawberries. 
You will take pride in  show- 
ing your Howells and Wm. Belts and 
Samples, and you will run down other 
scrts,and you will be as vicious over your 
favorite strawberries as you are over 
your family doctor. 

By this time (it is probably the third 
year) you are either an enthusiast over 
country living or you are disgusted. 
Things “won’t grow for you.” You 
wish yourself back in the city. Such 
people we call the “ flat-outs ’—perhaps 
meaning that they belong in flats, but 
have got out. If you feel that way go 
right home. We can do nothing with 
you if three years’ experience does not 
make you a decent beginner. 
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Perhaps you have not been accustomed 
to speak of a lawn. Call it a meadow or 
even a pasture; only if you intend to 
have a country home, as good as the 
country can give, you must plant trees 
and associate with them. That is, you 
must learn one tree from another; not 
simply one kind, you must comprehend 
the individuality of each one and even 
its personality. You must learn to think 
and feel with trees and love them as in- 
telligent friends. Do all people in the 
country do this? All those who stay in 
the country find tree companionship. 
Every tree is trying to do some particular 
thing. See if you can find out what it 
is and help the tree. Some trees like to 
stand around your house; they are social 
trees, such as the butternut, with big 
arms, and other sorts that leaf out late, 
so as not to shade the house before the 
hot season. An apple orchard is a glori- 
ous spot for a small cottage—right in the 
heart of it, with a row of beehives, and 
over the fence sheep and lambs. 

If there is any reason for planting 
shrubs at all, they should be so selected 
as to contribute pleasure for the whole 
round year. This is quite possible. In 
spring we have such as the forsythia and 
Prunos triloba, and then the wonderful 
Judas tree, with its lilac massiveness. 
These are followed by the lilacs, maho- 
nias, scarlet thorns, dogwoods and deut- 
zias, with weigelias a little later and mock 
oranges and barberries. What a glorious 
procession! For autumn we have the 
superb altheas and hydrangeas. But 
there is no reason why the winter lawn 
shall not be made bright with the berries 
of the high-bush cranberry and the bar- 
berries and mountain ash. These also 
will draw the winter birds. But what- 
ever you do in the way of planting the 
beautiful, there will always be something 
more to be done. As a rule plant your 
native shrubs, which stand in their neg- 
lected glory along the streams and in 
wood lots. Our native trees and bushes 
are unsurpassed by foreign sorts. There 
is hardly a tree in America, or in the 
temperate zone, to surpass the American 
linden or basswood for shade and sweet- 
ness. The bees work in them by swarms 
and stay there all night. The Kentucky 
coffee tree is seldom found about our 
rural homes, yet it is unique and whole- 
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some and its flowets ate as spicy as 
Araby. 

The flower garden we have already 
dovetailed into our other gardens. Plant 
your tulips in your strawberry rows. 
They will blossom early and the stalks 
will dry away before your strawberries 
are ripe. So you have a great tulip gar- 
den and then a strawberry garden in one. 
Lilies may grow in your grape rows, and 
in this way you shall have thousands of 
bulbs in the ground, six or eight inches 
deep, out of the reach of hoes. But a 
rose garden is a thing by itself, and you 
will not go amiss if you give to it the 
best ground, made intensely rich and set 
with hybrid perpetuals and hybrid teas. 
Here will blossom all the summer 
through Meteor, Hermosa, Helen Gould, 
General Jack, Paul Neron, Virginia Cox, 
Ulrich Bruner and many more, giving 
you bushels of flowers, with plenty to 
give away. Of annuals you will surely 
start with nasturtiums and sweet peas; 
the first for poor ground and the latter 
for the richest. 'Whatever you do, do it 
as well as you can, and don’t try too 
much at first. J 


A Work for Rich Men 


One aspect of the concentration of 
wealth that was not fully discussed in 
our symposium last week is the disposi- 
tion which the owners of vast fortunes 
are making of them. This is a phe- 
nomenon almost as interesting as the for- 
tunes themselves. 

From time to time we have commented 
upon the large gifts that the million- 
aires are making to philanthropic ob- 
jects, to art and to education. On one 
occasion we pointed out the limits which 
such benefactions cannot pass. We 
showed that rich men collectively cannot 
follow Andrew Carnegie’s advice to give 
away their entire fortunes—otherwise 
than by dividing them up among the 
relatively poor—unless the public is will- 
ing to convert a private ownership of 
great business undertakings into a pub- 
lic ownership. The greater part of the 
private fortunes of modern times must 
continue to exist in the form of indus- 
trial capital. To transform a relatively 
large part of it into museums, art collec- 
tions, libraries and universities would 
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impair the productive mechanism of the 
world, and, in the long run, impoverish 
humanity. Rich men cannot give away 
their fortunes in a wholesale fashion, in 
lump sums, unless the community is pre- 
pared to accept them in their present con- 
crete form of business property. 

We desire now to make one practical 
application of this elementary economic 
truth. The time obviously has not come 
for a sweeping substitution of a public 
for a private ownership of industrial en- 
terprises. Whether it ever will come, 
we do not know. Nobody knows. The 
rich men, therefore, cannot hope to fol- 
low Andrew Carnegie’s advice so far as 
to convert their fortunes in the aggre- 
gate into great public benefactions. 
They must continue to be “ magnates,” 
or they must divide their property among 
less wealthy individuals, who will con- 
tinue to employ it in business. No one 
would think for a moment of advocat- 
ing the latter course. Must the rich 
man, then, presently find himself com- 
pelled to leave the major part of his ac- 
cumulations to his heirs, who may or 
may not be fit to assume great responsi- 
bilities, and will the growth of private 
fortunes be limited in coming years as it 
has been limited in the past chiefly by the 
spendthrift habits of dissolute sons? 

One way out of this impasse appears 
to us. Rich men have shown a praise- 
worthy desire to minister to the suffer- 
ing and the needy; to encourage art and 
science ; and, above all, to promote edu- 
cation. All these are worthy objects. 
They are not, however, the noblest ob- 
ject toward which man can strive. <A 
good conscience, mankind has often re- 
marked, is better than riches. Personal 
and civic honor are more to be desired 
than a reputation for an easy-going gen- 
erosity. And one thing there is that na- 
tions need more than they need culture. 
Better than prosperity, better even than 
elegant attainment, is justice, that 
rugged social virtue without which no 
degree of prosperity or of refinement 
can bring happiness to a people, or in- 
sure the staying power of a nation. 

To what better use, then, could our 
rich men devote a share of their wealth 
than the promotion of justice? It is a 
fine thing to endow hospitals. It is a 
magnificent thing to create great univer- 
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sities. But a nobler thing than the. most 
godlike rich man has ever yet tried to 
create would be substantial justice firm- 
ly established throughout a great com- 
monwealth or a nation. 

Does any one ask how the rich man, 
by any use of his wealth, can establish 
justice? Does any one object that the 
establishing and the maintaining of jus- 
tice are work for legislatures and for 
courts? We at once admit that legisla- 
tures and courts must do their part; but 
we hasten to add that the rich man has 
his part to do as well. 

All who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of constitutional government know 
that, from the earliest days, the problem 
of justice has been inseparably bound up 
with the problem of taxation. All who 
are familiar with modern conditions 
know also that to-day the foundations of 
justice are broken up because theinequali- 
ties of our schemes of taxation have com- 
pelled the relatively poor to believe that 
there is one law for them and another 
law for the rich. All students of finance 
know that the actual administration of 
the laws relating to taxation in every 
one of our American commonwealths, 
amounts to what the poor man in his ig- 
norancé believes it to be. In all mat- 
ters of taxation there is one law for the 
rich and another law for the poor, and 
nobody but a fool or a liar ever thinks of 
denying it. 

Now here, assuredly, is a field for the 
rich man who desires to make a use of 
his wealth that will benefit mankind in 
the highest degree. Of all possible bene- 
factions which the people of this Ameri- 
can Republic may hope to receive from 
the Almighty—or from his promising 
creature, the “ Magnate ”—the establish- 
ment of justice would be inconceivably 
the greatest. And the very foundations 
of justice are laid in the law and in the 
administraton of taxation. Therefore, 
nothing that the rich man could possibly 
do would be so glorious, so helpful, so 
commendable on every account as a con- 
secration of his wealth to the rectification 
of taxation. 

He could begin by requiring the as- 
sessors to hand him a true bill of his own 
obligations to the public. He could con- 
tinue the good work by persuading the 
collector to accept a check for the whole 
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amount. This would make but a small 
draft upon his total accumulations. A 
further considerable sum he could wisely 
devote to paying the salaries of honor- 
able lobbyists, who should labor with 
legislative bodies to secure the enactment 
of just laws, which would relieve hard 
working farmers, struggling shopkeep- 
ers, mechanics trying to pay for mort- 
gaged houses and widows who have re- 
ceived a few thousand dollars of life in- 
surance money, from their present obli- 
gation to support the courts, the militia 
and other organs of government that 
protect the rich man’s property and en- 
able him to collect his bills receivable. 
Finally, if these two expenditures did 
not sufficiently diminish his surplus, he 
could purchase newspapers and pay edi- 
tors to educate the public in sound prin- 
ciples of social justice, as applied to tax- 
ation and to various other matters. 

In following out such a program the 
rich man could have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was doing the utmost 
that is now possible. toward following 
Mr. Carnegie’s advice without, on the 
one hand, precipitating socialism by too 
rapidly converting a private into a public 
ownership of business; or, on the other 
hand, precipitating communism by divid- 
ing his fortune outright among the poor. 
He would be helping the poor to help 
themselves by making it easier for them 
to save and to accumulate. At the same 
time he would help to broaden the do- 
main of public ownership in a slow, safe 
and conservative way by contributing 
vear by year a certain tidy sum toward 
the cost of common schools, well made 
roads, properly paved streets, a copious 
and wholesome water supply, municipal 
railways, and, by and by, the public rail- 
way system of the nation. 


& 


The Presbyterian General As- 
sembly 


AT first blush it is unfortunate that a 
considerable discussion about Adam 
should have arisen in the Presbyterian 
Church just as the General Assembly 
meets next week in this city, but on the 
whole it may be as well to have all the 
differences in the Church plainly in the 
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sight of the commissioners to the Assem- 
bly. 

This was to be a particularly interest- 
ing and important meeting, as, for the 
second time in our generation, an attempt 
was to be made to amend the Confession 
of Faith and bring the statement of what 
Presbyterians believe somewhat nearer to 
the facts of their belief. When the pre- 
vious attempt was made the Briggs con- 
troversy burst on the Church, and a pro- 
fessor at Union Seminary and another at 
Lane Seminary were suspended from the 
exercise of the ministry, and the pro- 
posed amendments of the Confession 
failed to be adopted. Now, when peace 
in the Church seemed. restored, and one 
of the two suspended ministers had gone 
to the Episcopalians and the other to the 
Congregationalists, the time appeared 
ripe to renew the attempt to relieve the 
office-bearers in the Church from the 
obligation to declare their acceptance of 
a creed antiquated by three centuries, and 
which a majority of Presbyterians have 
declared ought to be amended. Accord- 
ingly three sub-committees were set to 
work at the task. One was to propose 
amendments and additions to the old 
creed, putting in it a little more love of 
God and a little more liberty of man; an- 
other was to prepare a declaratory state- 
ment showing how the creed was not tc 
be literally interpreted, but figuratively 
or poetically; while a third was to pre- 
pare a brand new short creed, not to re- 
place the old—oh, no—but to be popular- 
ly used instead of it. The committees 
were admirably chosen, and they have 
done their work and will present three 
unanimous reports, which is a wonderful 
achievement. We recall that when a 
committee of twenty-five Congregation- 
alists was appointed some years ago to 
prepare a creed they worked three years 
over it and at last several conservative 
men, among them Dr. E. K. Alden and 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin, both now translated. 
refused to approve it. We should not be 
surprised if it should appear that Prince- 
ton controls the committees, and has, in 
the new creed, offered more than the lib- 
eral members asked. 

These three forms of amendment, not 
yet given to the public, will this week be 
reported to the General Assembly, which 
may order one, or all, or none of them to 
be sent down to the presbyteries for final 
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approval or rejection. The prospect was 
very fair for favorable action until this 
new discussion about Adam was raised 
in two presbyteries in the East and one 
in the West, before which students had 
appeared for license, who believed that 
Adam is not a historical but a mythical 
character, and coincidently with this Pro- 
fessor Smith, of Lane Seminary, a son of 
the distinguished late Dr. Henry B. Smith, 
and himself Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology, has with great directness declared 
in a formal paper that Evolution must 
be accepted, that this compels us to re- 
gard Adam as a myth, and that this fur- 
ther involves a considerable remodeling 
of the old Presbyterian theology. This 
goes far beyond the Briggs heresies. 

All this is likely to stir up a good deal 
of controversy in the Assembly. The 
conditions, altho with far less bitterness 
of feeling, are much like those when the 
previous attempt to revise the Confession 
failed. We were then glad to have it 
fail, and we shall not regret such failure 
now, and our reason may be plainly 
given. 

The present Confession of Faith is not 
really, but only formally, the creed of the 
Presbyterian Church. At present that 
Church has no actual working creed, as 
the old Confession was practically laid 
on the shelf when a majority of presby- 
teries voted that it was not satisfactory. 
We hold that a Church is best off when 
it has no binding creed-system of the- 
ology, but is left to the instruction of the 
Holy Spirit and is allowed to take advan- 
tage of every modification of belief which 
careful study, human sympathy and di- 
vine guidance can supply. We much 
fear a new creed unanimously recom- 
mended. It will put a fresh burden on 
the Church just as the old burden was 
being lifted. To be sure the burden may 
not be as heavy, but it will bear too heav- 
ily on some consciences. Indeed, in some 
respects, as in the doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture, it is likely to be stiffer than is the 
Westminster Confession. Why should 
the Presbyterian Church get up new 
creeds to excite new controversies and 
disturb another succession of consciences 
by stricter subscription? Why cannot 
the Church trust God and his Spirit in 
the Church? Have we not seen enough 
of the evil of one generation trying to 
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impose on a succeeding generation, or on 
its own, what people should say they be- 
lieve? 

If the result of the rejection of young 
candidates for the Presbyterian ministry 
shall be the rejection of all three of the 
new plans for strengthened subscription, 
then Adam will not have been resur- 
rected to no purpose. But how ridiculous 
it is that in this day, under this Chris- 
tian dispensation, Adam should be stirred 
up to disturb the peace and work of a 
noble body of believers! 


& 


It is a shock to the coun- 
try that several officers of 
an American naval vessel 
in Venice should have been condemned 
to prison for resisting the police, even if 
they have since been mercifully pardoned’ 
by the King of Italy. We have no good 
reason to believe that they were not just- 
ly condemned and punished, altho we re- 
serve acceptance of the report that they 
were intoxicated and violently disturbed 
Apart from the disgrace 
that such a thing could happen is the un- 
fortunate fact that their conviction seems 
to have pleased the Italian people. But 
that means that they saw in it a kind of 
retaliation for the unpunished murder of 
Italians by American mobs. That there 
should be such a feeling in Italy is in 
good part the fault of Congress. More 
than one President has urged that Con- 
gress enact a law which shall put the 
trial of those accused of offenses against 
foreigners into the United States courts, 
but Congress has been deaf to the re- 
quest. Meanwhile more than once the 
Italian Government has asked punish- 
ment of those who have murdered her 
citizens only to be told that these offenses 
came under State law, and that the na- 
tional Government could not intervene; 
it could only pay money damages. The 
condition is disgraceful and humiliating ; 
and we hope this affair in Venice, where 
there seemed to be a bit of retaliation, 
may stir Congress to its duty. 


a 


Naval Officers 
in Prison 


In our issue of last week 
we published a letter from 
Professor Wilson, who 
holds the chair of Old Testament criti- 
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Seminaries 





cism in Princeton Seminary, in which, in 
answer to a question of ours, he said: 


“T have never known, nor do I now know, 
a professor in any Presbyterian theological 
seminary who has claimed or thought that the 
story of Adam and Eve in the two first chap- 
ters of Genesis was not genuine history.” 


While Professor Wilson was writing this 
Henry G. Smith, D.D., Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Lane Theological 
Seminary, a recognized Presbyterian in- 
stitution, was publishing in The Evan- 
gelist a statement of his views such as 
must surprise and enlighten Professor 
Wilson. He commits himself squarely 
against the historicity of the first chap- 
ters of Genesis and says: 

“ The records of the formation and first ex- 
periences of the first individuals of the race 
must be interpreted in a symbolical or -alle- 
gorical manner, and not in the circumstantial 
and realistic mode employed in the exegesis 
of former days.” 


This follows, he says, from the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of evolution, which, 
he says, conceives of man as having 
“risen by slow progression from the ani- 
mal and soared upward to the spiritual.” 
He makes short work with the doctrine 
of a covenant with Adam, as found in 
the Westminster Confession : 

“The doctrine of a formal, consciously 
known covenant, constitution or compact, made 
with the individual ‘ Adam,’ is obviously de- 
pendent upon the literal historicalness of the 
first chapters of Genesis. If the beginnings of 
the race recede into dimness and mystery, the 
definiteness and value of this doctrine are, to 
say the least, impaired. The fact, however, 
cannot be disguised that this doctrine is deeply 
imbedded in the structural principles of the 
Westminster Confession. But is this 
a doctrine essential to a true Christian system 
of theology?, It does not rest upon any ex- 
press declaration of Scripture.” 


And Professor Smith concludes : 

“A ‘revision’ to-day that ignores or re- 
jects the generally accepted views of modern 
knowledge, and retains the petty and incor- 
rect conceptions of a past age, will not satisfy 
the intelligence or conscience of the Presby- 
terian Church.” 


This is all very true, but how does it 
tally with Professor Wilson’s notion that 
there is not and has not been a professor 
in any Presbyterian theological seminary 
who questioned the real historical char- 
acter of the Genesis story of Adam? 


It is really a surprising 
announcement that the 
Catholic. University at 
Washington is compelled by poverty to 
drop seven of its professors. Such a 
deplorable reduction needs explanation. 
It seems to imply a failure, on the execu- 
tive side, of the President, Mgr. Conaty, 
one of whose chief tasks it has neces- 
sarily been to secure sufficient gifts to 
assure not only permanence but growth. 
Certainly the rich Catholics ought to be 
more generous to their leading univer- 
sity. We cannot find the slightest ground 
for any suspicion against it, and yet there 
is a secret hostility on the part of some 
Catholics—very likely the same element 
that thought that the Jesuit Georgetown 
University was good enough for Catho- 
lics, and that there was danger of an in- 
cursion of liberalism. Here is Columbia 
University, with a club of over a hundred 
Catholic students, that is now planning 
for a two million dollar extension of its 
grounds, which will require a consider- 
able increase of endowment to support 
it; and the millions are freely thrown in 
here for Chicago University and there 
for Southern public schools; but the 
Catholic millionaires seem to be too mod- 
est to let their names be heard. We used 


The Catholic 
University 


to be told that there was danger of the 
Catholic Church absorbing all a nation’s 
wealth and they are still afraid of it in 


France. We wish that the rich Kellys 
and Cudahys would come to the help of 
the Catholic University. 


od 


Our attention is called 
to the fact that in our 
issue of April 24th we 
confused the title of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board with that of the Conference 
for Education in the South, whose fourth 
annual meeting a year ago provided for 
the appointment of this “ Southern Edu- 
cation Board,” which should be its Exec- 
utive Board. The President is Robert 
C. Ogden, of New York; the Supervis- 
ing Director is Dr. J. L.“M. Curry, of 
Richmond, Va., Agent of the Peabody and 
Slater Funds; the Secretary is President 
McIver, of the North Carolina State 
Normal School, and the Treasurer is 
George Foster Peabody, of New York. 
The other members are President Dab- 
ney, of the University of Tennessee, who 
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is Director of the Bureau of Information 
and Investigation; President Alderman, 
of Tulane University, New Orleans; Dr. 
Frissell, of Hampton Institute; the Rev. 
Walter Buttrick, D.D., of Albany, N. Y.; 
Hon. H. H. Hanna, of Indianapolis, and 
Dr. Albert Shaw, Dr. Walter H. Page 
and William H. Baldwin, Jr., of New 
York. The policy of the Board is ex- 
pressed in the following extract from its 
circular : 


“The white people of the South must be 
trusted to do all justice to all classes of citi- 
zens, and to act wisely in the educational up- 
lifting of all the people. Of twelve members 
of the Board, seven are either natives or life- 
long residents of the Southern States. The 
active work of the Board is left entirely in the 
hands of Southern men.” 


Under this principle an immense amount 
of good can be done, and we are glad 
that the plan is inaugurated, just as we 
have long rejoiced in all the good work 
that has been done for education in the 
South by benevolent societies, whose 
work there for white youth and black has 
been directed on the basis of Northern 
control and educational experience. 


al 


That was a startling in- 
stance of drawing the 
color line that occurred in 
Atlanta the other day. A colored Epis- 
copalian clergyman died, and the bishop 
of the diocese desired to bury him in the 
lot of that denomination in the white part 
of the cemetery. But it was discovered 
by the sexton at the last moment that a 
law prevented this, and he communicated 
it to the Mayor. Then it was decided to 
put the body of the colored clergyman 
in a vault. This, too, the city attorney 
held was illegal. So the Mayor dis- 
patched his private secretary to the 
church where they were holding the fu- 
neral services and informed Bishop Nel- 
son that he could not bury the colored 
man in the vault. The bishop was indig- 
nant, but was compelled to make other 
arrangements. Thus in Atlanta, the 
heart of the “ New South,” the color line 
extends to the grave. Let us hope it ex- 
tends no further. With the Atlanta 
graveyard we may contrast the Alabama 
State Federation of Labor. It has just 
met in Selma at the invitation of the half 
dozen negro unions of that city, there 
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being no white union. But when the 
owners of every hall in the city refused 
to rent them for the convention, if any 
negroes were to be admitted, the whole 
body was angry, white and black, and 
they made things lively, until at last the 
Confederate Veterans offered their hall 
free and the Superintendent of the Street 
Railway offered its Pavilion, and the la- 
bor unions were placated ; for live, voting 
laborers can defend their rights better 
than can the candidates for the cemetery. 


ca 


The whole world is destined to adopt 
the Roman alphabet; even, we believe, 
the Arabic-writing languages. Japan 
feels the necessity and the Government 
has appropriated $5,000 for the expenses 
of a Commission whose task it is to draw 
up a scheme for Romanization. In China 
the missionary societies are active in the 
same line, as they believe the antiquated 
and cumbrous sign writing must go. So 
the world is being drawn together. 
Among all Christian nations Russia 
stands out with its bizarre alphabet which 
shuts out Russian learning from the 
knowledge of the world. Greece is par- 
doned for its adherence to an alphabet 
‘well known to scholars, but Greece is 
mostly an archeological workshop. Even 
the Tanagra figures, which have got in 
too large numbers into our museums, are 
to-day made in Athens. 


a 


Minister Wu had an invitation to visit 
Minneapolis, and a letter was. sent tell- 
ing him that the labor organizations did 
not wish him to accept it. This might 
be called impertinent rudeness, and it 
gave Minister Wu a chance for one of 
those telling shots of his. He replies 
that he has always sympathized with the 
aims and aspirations of workingmen the 
world over, and then he gives this gen- 
tle advice: 


“In these days of international intercourse 
laboring men, irrespective of nationality, 
should fraternize with one another and not 
try to cut one another’s throats. Above all, 
they should not forget there is such a thing as 
the golden rule.” 


Now, which is the pagan and which the 
Christian ? 








A Story with a Moral 


PRESIDENT Barrows, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, had been for twenty years carrying 
insurance on his household goods. Mrs. 
Barrows, as many of the supposedly 
wiser sex have done, noted that this was 
a matter of premium outgo without re- 
turn, and so (as also many have done) 
persuaded Mr. B to let the policy ex- 
pire. A few months later, a pushing 
agent persuaded him to take out another. 
On the afternoon of the same day the 
windows of the president’s house were 
seen to be pouring smoke, for a small fire 
in a closet was testing Mrs. B ’s best 
gowns. The subsequent letter from the 
insurance company was brief: 

“Dear Sir: Inclosed find draft for $500. 
We note that this policy went into effect at 
noon, and fire did not occur until 4 o'clock. 
Why this delay? ” 

We find this little story floating and 
arrest it for the occasion. It may easily 
be a true story, and we take it as being 
so. The note is a very neat bit of hu- 
mor, which ought to be admissible as evi- 
dence on the proposition that corpora- 
tions do have souls—sometimes, at least. 
The story also has a moral. There is an 
evident summariness in the sequence of 
a policy beginning at noon and a fire on 
the same day, but an insurance company 
expects such coincidences among its ex- 
perience. There is no uncertainty about 
the return to the policy holder in such a 
case, but others must make such a loss 
settlement possible by contributing pre- 
miums through a long term, as Mr. 
Barrows had been doing. Don’t make 
the mistake of arguing that what 
has not happened yet to you may 
not happen to-morrow or to-day. Do 
not make the mistake of trying to 
set present money returns against 
your insurance outlay and strike a bal- 
ance thus; any such balance is forced, 
and in most cases is false. Do not make 
the mistake which deceives so many : that 
of misconceiving the nature and func- 
tion of insurance. Such a mistake will 
inevitably lead you to wrong deductions 
and unwise action. 








THE Equitable Life proposes to es- 
tablish in connection with its home of- 
fice here a class of instruction for young 
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men in life insurance, offering to defray 
their necessary expenses during the one 
or two months’ term of the school. The 
time chosen is July Ist, so as to fit with 
the interregnum in the course in most 
colleges. The students sought are young 
men, preferably about 25, who have just 
finished or are still in a collegiate course. 
They are to be those especially recom- 
mended on account of qualities shown in 
college, or else young men “ who have 
worked their way through.” The com- 
pany does not propose to pay expenses 
for idlers ; and young men who value ed- 
ucation enough to earn it always get it— 
they are in earnest and waste no oppor- 
tunities. The immediate reward pro- 
posed for adaptability is an opportunity 
to prove this by actual field service with 
the Equitable. The scheme is an innova- 
tion, but rational. It is based upon the 
belief that life insurance work is high 
enough in character and large enough in 
possible results to justify ranking it as 
a life profession. 
& 


....According to a Cincinnati journal, 
the. Governing Committee of the Under- 
writers’ Association there held a meeting 
one day in the Masonic Temple, and lis- 
tened to addresses and joined in discus- 
sions on the best methods of precaution 
against fire. Few subjects are -more 
practically important, and many useful 
remarks were doubtless made. The mem- 
bers started downtown together after ad- 
journment, but had not gone far before 
they met an engine tearing along and 
they turned back; the fire proved to be 
in the very room they had just left, and 
in the waste basket, into which some 
thoughtfully absorbed member had 
thrown the familiar half-burned cigar. 
Narrating this story, the editor of our 
former neighbor, /nsurance, adds that 
once, while engaged in writing an article 
on “carelessness as a fire cause,” he 
noted a growing warmth at his side and 
found that he had absently lighted a 
large newspaper on the floor by a match 
which he had scratched (to light his own 
cigar), and had flung at the cuspidor. 
The “loss” in this case was of his ar- 
ticle, for. he felt too ridiculous to finish 
it. The moral runs at large—we are al] 
sinners, even while we preach. 
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The Steamship Trust 


Tue British public is slowly coming 
into possession of the facts in the case 
of the new Steamship Trust, and there- 
fore the comments of the English press 
are becoming less hysterical. A commit- 
tee of investigation has been appointed 
by the Admiralty to inquire as to the 
manner in which the subsidies and the 
contracts for naval auxiliaries are affect- 
ed. But the Government, knowing just 
what has been done, is not alarmed and 
declines to be moved by the outcries of 
those who do not know. The British 
ships are not to be placed under the 
American flag; the subsidy agreements 
have not been violated, and the Govern- 
ment will not undertake to prevent a 
British subject from making a good bar- 
gain with respect to his property. 

At first sight the German companies 
seemed to have an advantage over the 
British in the transaction, for they pre- 
served their independence, while becom- 
ing parties to an agreement designed to 
suppress competition. But when the 
enormous price paid for the White Star 
line is considered, the English people 
must admit that there are some advan- 
tages on their side. While the reports 
are conflicting they are all substantially 
to the effect that the White Star com- 
pany receives in the reighborhood of 
$34,000,000 in cash or the equivalent of 
it, together with a large block of common 
stock. This is something greatly in ex- 
cess of the property’s value; but one of 
the great passenger lines was indispen- 
sable for the success of the project. With 
the White Star in hand other lines could 
be more easily induced to come in. It is 
now reported that the Cunard has passed 
under the control of Mr. Morgan and a 
representative of the Hamburg-American 
company. 

The terms of the compact with the two 
German lines are those of the old- 
fashioned Trust. The other combined 
companies agree not to send a ship to 
any German port without the consent of 
the German companies; the latter com- 
panies agree to confine within certain 
limits their traffic between this country 
and England, and there is a pledge of 
mutual support in movements against 
outside companies or ships. The agree- 
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ment is made for twenty years, but may 
be terminated after ten years have passed. 
The club furnished by “ community of 
interest” with American railways is said 
to have been used already upon the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad Company, which is 
reported to have withdrawn its patronage 
from one of the outside lines in order 
that it might retain a share of the immi- 
grant traffic. 

Recent reports say that London finan- 
ciers are amazed at the bonus allotted to 
the American syndicate which under- 
writes the issue of $50,000,000 in bonds 
and undertakes to put the whole thing 
through. This bonus appears to be $27,- 
500,000 in stock that may be worked off 
for about half that sim in cash. To those 
who are familiar with the underwriting 
syndicate’s bonus and profits (said to be 
about $56,000,000) in the case of the 
Steel Corporation, this later allowance 
does not seem enormous. 


Js 


Trade with Porto Rico 


Since the removal of tariff restric- 
tions, the trade-of the States with Porto 
Rico has shown a remarkable growth. 
The value of our shipments to the island 
will be about $10,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year; for the eight months ending 
with February it was $6,887,052. This 
may be compared with an annual aver- 
age of less than $2,000,000 during the 
last five years of Spanish rule. The 
value of goods shipped from the island 
to the States in the same period of eight 
months was $3,016,258, indicating for the 
full year an amount nearly three times 
the annual average for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the transfer of sov- 
ereignty. Porto Rico now receives from 
the States 82 per cent. of her imports, and 
52 per cent. of her exports come to our 
shores. A further increase of trade in 
each direction may reasonably be ex- 
pected, and the proportion of the island's 
exports taken by the States will be en- 
larged. ps 


It is reported that British iron man- 
ufacturers are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the iron ore deposits on the 
Orinoco River, in Venezuela, which are 
controlled by capitalists in this country. 
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Catarrh 


Invites Consumption 


It weakens the delicate lung tissues, deranges 
the digestive organs, and breaks down the 
general health. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, im- 
pairs the taste, smell and hearing, and affects 
the voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it requires a 
constitutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Radically and permanently cures catarrh of 
the nose, throat, stomach, bowels, and more 
delicate organs. 

Read the testimonials. 

No substitute for Hood’s acts like Hood’s. 
Be sure to get Hood’s. 


‘*T was troubled with catarrh 20 years. 
of cures by Hood's ——_ 


statements 
pan ge to it. Four 
eo SHERMAN, 1080 6th St., 


Hood's Sarsapariila promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 








11,126 MILES 





of railway east of Chicago, St. Louis 
and the Mississippi River, with east- 
ern terminals at New York, Boston 


and Montreal, are embraced in the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


For No. 8 of the Four-Track Series, containing 
& map showing this Central Railway System of 
America, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 














VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock 
Doogie received and interest allowed on balances subject to 


at + 

All securities eet tS at the New bought ind ‘sold on ‘coun and 

I ore ission. 

bf a Bn Manici ~ ond ot allroad ds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU & PINE STS.,N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 
ORR’S ISLAND, _ MAINE, | 


To | close to shore, Modern ven- 
Lences. Fu furnia ed. Rony to C. P PUTNAM, & Marlborough 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bork 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 
goth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1902. 
Cash Capital, - 
Reserves for all Liabilities, - 
Net Surplus, - - - - - 4,493, 136.30 


TOTAL ASSETS, - $9,419,457.02 

















Warmer Homes! 


SAVED 


‘O ON COAL BILLS 


Ae 


If Your House is Heated bya 


FURMAN BOILER 


of one ete to-day for Valuable bie, Mustrates od Cotahogres 
great Comfort ‘and i little Cost, yyy 
The Herendeen Mfg. Co., 5 Elm St., Geneva, N. Y, 


Branches : 39 Oliver S8t., Boston. 89 Cortlandt St., NsewYork 
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FOR EASTER 


Time is short in which to fill orders for 


this date. Immediate 
solicited. 


correspondence 


& R. LAMB 
York 


J. 
59 Carmine Street, 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The reputation the St. Denis has 
be readily traced to its 


Unique laaitiee, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Moderate Prices 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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California 


and return 


Tickets sold from Chicago, May 27 
to June 8. Corresponding rates 
from other points good on 


The New Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, leaves Chicago 
8:00 p. m., daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


The Best of Everything 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 











THE AIL/TON’S ENGINDER. 
If YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 


CHICAGO 
ALTON 


(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WHE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44% X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’'s ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELI, US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD~ 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 

Gro. J. CHARLTON, 

Gurerat Passuncmrn Aczwt, Curcaco & 
Attorw Rartway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





PUZZLED. 


Hard Work Sometimes to Raise Children. 


Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate in selecting the 

right kind of food to fit the body than that of adults. 
Nature works more accurately through the children. 
. A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little boy has long been 
troubled with weak digestion. We could never persuade 
him to take more than one taste of any kind of cereal food. 
He was a weak little chap and we were puzzled to know what 
to feed him on. One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. Well, 
you never saw a child eat with such a relish, and it did me 
good to see him. From that day on it seemed as though we 
could almost see him grow. He would eat Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and supper and I think he would have liked the 
food for dinner. . 

The difference in his appearence is something wonderful. 

My husband has never been known to fancy cereal foods 
of any kind, but be became very fond of Grape-Nuts and has 
been much improved in health since using it. 

A friend has two children who were formerly afflicted with 
the rickets. I was satisfied that the disease was caused by 
lack of proper nourishment. They showed it. So I urged 
her to use Grape-Nuts as an experiment and the result was 
almcst magical. They continued the food and to-day both 
chile ren are well and strong as any children in this city 
and, of course, my friend is a firm believer in the right kind 
of food, for she has the evidence before her eyes every day. 

When I have some task to perform about the house and 
don’t feel very strong, a saucer of Grape-Nuts and cream 
stimulates me and I am able to do the task at hand with ease. 

We are now a healthy family and naturally believe in 
Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 








The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Sts., 
#% BOSTON # 

Near Back Bay Stations 
European and American Plans 
A MODERN HOTEL, particularly adapted 

to transient guests. Easy of access to 


all parts of the city and suburbs. Electric 
cars pass the doce,” Cuisine unexcelled. 


Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Traveling Alone. 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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THE iE BERKSHIRE HILL’ HILLS. Sanatorium 


most elegantly a; ted vate 
Poel taco Sounded 
diseases, and has no rivals. 


are cordially invited, as on quate 
_Drat ri ot» ecrpion  sy case of Cancer or Tumor 


out pele ant sealed, THE MOST ‘VALUA- 
BLE A AND PREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 


this special subject, and will give an opinion as to what can 
2 by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to 


patients. 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams, Mase. 


DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated orm in Greater New York you must take 
wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y. = the main line 
and branches of the New EALTH A Ontario and Western Railway, 




















rcalland ge at —— below the Buperbiy Tilustrated 
“BUMMER E HOMES." 0 pages. It gives list of Hote’ 
and Boardin cone with their location, rates of board, veacilitics, 
wy 
ty 4 2th and 90th Excursion tickets at reduced rates wil) be 
sold at Broadway, 1354 ee. and ee, 4 Offices, giving an 
pis hw vd of = pees nally ome, and also a 
nga day's 1 hing in in this ‘aliakttul region. ‘S. 


aie Y ORE Pa Park Place, 118, 141, 165, 5, 425, 1 Broad- 


354 
way, 287 Av., 245 Columbus Av., 1 East ooh West 12th 
8t., 182 ny Av.; ticket offices, Franklin and West oa St. Ferries. 
IN BROO OKLYN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 


Eagle 
| rates, 2 cents a mile. 
C. ANDERSON 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York 








ree | 161 BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 


oe SIXTH AVENUE. 











THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 








ORGANIZED 1824. 


THE 
Manchester Assurance Co. 


Manchester, England. 


Assets, Dec. 31, toss, - - : $1,886,192 
Liabilities, : - 8 _ 1,314,502 
SURPLUS. eS $554,690 


United States Branch, 49-51 Wall St,, N, Y. City. 
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INVESTORS 


Before making commitments, please 
accord us the privilege of submitting 
our descriptive list of investments. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


BANKERS, 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, andin DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries, 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t.. STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 
*t, ALBERT Hwieoin Vice-Pres't. GILBERT C. THORNE, 
Vice-Pres’t. GEOKGE S. HI ICKOK Cashi’r. EDWARD J. BALD: 
WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED’K ON VOX CHOFT. 2d Ass’t Cashi’r. 


The National Park. Bank of New York 


h’ T. "Moore, Stuyvesant George 8. 
nbach, Charles ee Edward dO, Hoyt, W 





ve 


anderhil 
Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 





United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 











lar, eshares dividends. M 
LIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plantin connection. Not 
the ordinary mining —— Shares 
now selling at groun © price. Bank 
References. 
5 ROANOKE INVESTMENT no 
uette Building. " 








1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage oes ube 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . ‘ 


Texas Real Estate Loans 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well i roved farme = three times 
the loan. Im last six years have over 


000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
6 y 








References: all , Capitalists, Ju an 
Business Men, for when "1am loant rite for 


further particulars Send for pamp let, “Truth | 
about O 


a,"* free. 
. i. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


31 YEARS Cvrk CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly, Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTA @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Bost Chamber of C ‘ce, Chi 
Home Office "established 1871. Iowa Falls, Towa. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Obas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Beston, Mass, 


DIVIDENDS 
THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 


The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Com- 
pany, due May ist, 1002, will be paid on and after 
that date at the National Park Bank, New York. 

JAMES R, PLUM, Treasurer. 


























WARRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 
nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 


R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bldg. Oklahome City, Okla. Ter. 
INSURANCE 





1851 1908 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


an. ist,1902 - $28.26 291,5 
~ 
7 505.4 14 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


595-98 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeit law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability of 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF . 
New York. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours ? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 











136, 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘ist. ‘1902. $2, 360, 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 


- Vice-President 
_Second _Vice~President 
- Seoretary 
reasurer 

” asst. pons a 


RAINE 
IDDLEBROOK. - 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - 


Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1902, 
Liabilities - - 


$32,721,633.25 
29,251,142.04 
$3,470,491.21 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH Lo tiny eyed id upon all on. 
Every policy has thereon the ih surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured {se entitled by the Massa- 


Chasetts Stat Statute. 
eS ote, renee and values for any age sent on application to 
the "s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capita) Stock, all cash 
He inserance 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, eae 


Zara nt aN, President, 
Secretary, 
He A. Suir! Asst. Secretary. 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 





346 Broadway, - 





42ND YEAR 


age 


_ see YORK 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

POLICY RESERVE. & 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 
CONTINGENT FUND 

NET SURPLUS 

INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1 
Laps in conformity with the’ Ch its of fe Cota 
Fist ot , 1901 : ea 


marked off from ist January, 1901. 
scccstevccecces vo SRR SORTS 


Premiums 

to 8ist December, 1901... 
Dneae war $275,102.19 
Rent recelved 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 





previous 
eeeeeeeee ** 184.81 
ovearwa and sa 
were 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617,658 $197,649.63 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and Ex- 
penses......... $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 

















F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpz- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 





Jawsuits grow ee = ipl oe 
every 327% indred, HEP 


The Continuous Instalment 
Policy of the Equitable does away 
with any possibility of alawsurt 
It permits amanto practically pro 
bate his own will. and to protect 
any dependent as long as he,or 
she, lives He even protects them 
against themselves, tor the mon 
ey paid under such a policy can 
neither be squandered nor wast- 
ed.lt provides a fixed yearly in 
come during the lite of the bene 
ficiary, and the Equitable, the 
strongest financial institution of 


| its hindin the world, is the execu- 


tor of the will. 


for information f1// up and 
mat! the tollowing couporr 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. No. 79. 120 Broadway, New York. 


I would like to receive information re- 
garding a Continuous Instalment Policy, 





Hi INDEPENDENT ——- 








O’NEILL’S | 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 2st STREET, NEW YORK 
Importers and Retailers 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS and COSTUMES, FINE MILLINERY 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, SEWING MACHINES, BOOKS, Etc.. Etc. 





Send for our new 


FASHION BOOKLET |\aq 


Mailed free to all applicants 
residing out-of-town 











Every other month we issue free to out-of-town applicants an illustrated booklet 
which describes the newest and best y= in the wer Goods Market. It is avery use- 


ful little book, particularly so to those living at a distance from the Metropolis, for 


it places the reader in touch with the whole world of fashion. . 
Send _ us your name and address and 
we will place you on ovr Mailing List 
Mention this paper. 


H. O'NEILL 8 CO., Gth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., NEW YORK 

















66 99 HE FULL POWERED 
Red D Line first-class passenger “< 
Steamships of this line sail 


of Passenger : on every alternate Saturday 


from New York for Vene- 


and Cnited States zuela, calling at San Juan, 


Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
Steamers. and homeward trips. They 


are provided with bath < 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. “< ‘© «© «© © 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 














